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Per Copy 
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The Seal Outside 


"Trade Mark 
£0. US.PAT. O 


Macca. 


\ DEN 


Tells of 
The Goodness Inside 


The first box of Necco Sweets delights you with its freshness, 
wholesomeness and goodness. The second box proves to you that the 
Necco Sweets Seal means, always and everywhere, uniform excellence 
and perfect satisfaction. Let the first box be, for instance, 


enoX (focolai R 


one of PN favorite varieties of Necco Sweets. 

Compare them with ordinary chocolates—this superiority will be 
found in every one of the 500 varieties of Necco Sweets, from the 
simplest confections to the most elaborate bonbons. 


The Necco Seal is your guarantee of good, wholesome confec- 
tionery, the kind you want for your children—the kind you want for your 
guests—the kind you want for yourself. 


Necco Sweets are sold by all dealers who sell high grade goods. If your 
dealer does not have them, send us 25 cents for an attractibe package 
of Lenox Chocolates; or, better still, order one of our special 
$1 packages in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 


For 15c, stamps or cash, we will mail, postpaid, to any address a beautiful 1909 Art Calendar, 
size 2 feet long by 10 inches high, lithographed in 14 colors, without advertising. An artistic 
decoration ior mantel or wall, living room or den. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 


N aoc; UNION SUITS 


Popular Priced 
Perfect Fitting 
- Non-irritating 


Wear Longest 


| Laund er Best 


20 different weights and 
qualities. | Every required 
_ size and or 


Mias Pinia . 


Several Million Most Packet: Americans wear 


d ne Munsing Union Suits with complete satisfaction. 


SE A daily production of 20, 000 garments required to supply the 
de and. For illustrated style book, samples of fabrics, name of 


Pý a erin your town and two. aus dolls vests—one pink, one eg 4 
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Premature Baldness 
is often prevented and a healthy 


growth of hair stimulated by 
proper systematic shampooing with 


Packer's Tar Soap 


It imparts a tonic cleanliness to those 
scalp structures which maintain the 
life and health of the hair, and thus 
controls and prevents dandruff. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 


Suite 85F,81 Fulton Bae Mew York. 


Our booklet, “THE VALUE OF SYSTEMATIC SHAMPOOING,"” 
Tells How and Why. Sent Free on request. 
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The Only Table Salt that is The Only 


: Salt that 
Really Refined AET 
Why should anyone use coarse, unrefined, dangerously y 
impure salt, when Shaker Table Salt, the ondy table » Flows 
salt that is really refined—fine, absolutely free of Kr ] 
dangerous impurities, costs only 10 cents per box? $ reely 


Share A owners s of the oxy process ot salit 
refining—the only process which removes 
the dangerous impurities that nat#trally con- 

taminate aX salt. That is why Shaker Table Salt 

is the only table salt that is absolutely free of 
dangerously unhealthful impurities—the on/y salt 
that is safe and fit for your table. 


Because of this freedom from dangerous impuri- 
ties, Shaker Table Salt is the ‘‘saltiest’’ and finest 
flavored table salt. It is used exc/usively in the finest 
hotels, restaurants and clubs, and by the railroad 
and steamship lines as well as in the best homes. 

Shaker Table Salt is the ozy salt that never 
sticks—never clogs up the salt shakers—never gets 
damp and lumpy—just tip the shaker and out flows 
Shaker Table Salt. 

And Shaker Table Salt is also the on/y table salt 
that is properly packed and protected—comes to 


it your grocer does 


Free at sell me a you in the ony convenient and sanitary salt box 
Salt, send us his an with patented spout for filling salt shakers without 
your own name and other or waste—this box is air- tight, water-proof, 


address for a generous sample of Shaker dirt and dust-proof, Bh ci and odor-proof—keep- 
Table Salt ina miniature carton which ing Shaker Table Salt protected from the con- 


taminating germs, odors, impurities 


is also an individual salt shaker, a ; 
of the grocery and kitchen which 


double-value coupon to apply on a genu- 

: all bag salt mustabsorb. Get Shaker 
a cut glass, salt shaker, a booklet Table Salt from your grocer today— 
which tells you some things you need to costs about 10 cents a year more than 
know about salt, and Government Proof common, rank, sharp, bitter-tasting, 
of the Superior Quality, Strength and coarse, gritty, soggy, lumpy, danger- 
Purity of our Salt. ously impure salt. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Station I-4, St. Clair, Mich. 
Shaker Table Salt, Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt. Makers of the 


Only Salt 99 7-10% Pure—Proved Best by Government Test 


“Saltiest’—Purest Salt 
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Vegetable Sicilian 


Hair Renewer 


Falling Hair. Hall's Hair Renewer 
promptly stops falling hair because it des- 
troys the germs that produce this trouble. 
We certainly believe that the intelligent 
and faithful use of this remedy will prove 
eminently satisfactory in these cases. 


Dandruff. Hall’s Hair Renewer at once 
removes all dandruff from the scalp, and 
completely destroys the dandruff germs. 


Promotes Growth. Hall’s Hair Renewer 
stimulates and nourishes the hair-bulbs 
and promotes a luxuriant growth of hair. 


A Splendid Dressing. Hall’s Hair 
Renewer does not interfere with curling or 
waving the hair. 


Your Doctor. Show the “ingredi- 
ents” to your family physician. He is 
acquainted with each one, hence can 
give you avaluable opinion concerning 
their use for falling hair, dandruff, etc. 

R. P. HALL & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
Ingredients. Glycerin. Capsicum. Tea. Rose- 


mary Leaves. Bay Rum. Sulphur. Boroglycerin. 
Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 


DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 


Diamonds 


Our greatest specialty is the highest grade of Dia- 
monds and exquisite designed Diamond Jewelry. 

oa can get just what you want by sending to us and 
you can buy at 


Unusually Close Prices 


By sending your name and address, we will send our 
Catalogs of 260 Pages illustrating over 7000 articles. 


Catalogs Beautifully Illustrated 
With Half-tone and Colored Plates. 


Made direct from photographs of Diamond Jewelry, 
atches, Cut Glass, Solid Silver, Embossed Station- 
ery and Engraved Cards. 


Mailed to you. 


Postpaid Free. 


JOHN C. PIERIK & CO. 


Wholesale Manufacturing Jewelers 
126 Pierik Bldg. Springfield, Ill. 


The new Ta 


® SA 
Wash Fabric £ ZEN 
which is taking the We aA 
place of LINEN. 4 
15c PER YARD 
T looks like linen, 
feels like linen, 
wears like linen, laun- 
ders like linen, and is 
only one-fourth the 
Sip of linen. 
tcomes in white, col- 
ors and figures. 
No Lady’s wardrobe is 
complete without “LIN- 
ONETTE” frocks. 
Is suitable for making 
shirt- waist suits, shirt 
waists and separate 
skirts. 
Is adapted alike to ladies’ and 
children’s wear. 
A creation of Southern genius, | 
a product of Southern looms. | 
An all the year around dress 
fabric, suitable for all seasons— 
spring, summer, autumn and 
winter. 
Adapted for all occasions. 
School wear, street wear, the 
drawing room, traveling and outing. 
To be found in the best dry goods stores. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
- Sna we will tell you where it may be 
oun 


STEBBINS, LAWSON & SPRAGINS CO., 
SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 
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Darken Your Gray Hair 


DUBY’S HAIR COLORING HERBS 
restore gray, streaked or faded hair to its nat 
ural color, beauty and softness. Prevents the 
hair from falling out, promotes its growth, 
prevents dandruff, and gives the hair a soft, 
lossy and healthy appearance. IT WILL 
OT STAIN THE SCALP, is not sticky or 
dirty, contains nosugarof lead, nitrate silver, 
Copperas, or poisons of any kind, but is com- 
* Sew posed of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. 
roduce th ACKACE MAKES ONE PINT. It will 
aS andt e most luxuriant tresses from dry, coarse and wiry 
gray. ring back the color itoriginally was beforeit turned 
ZAR size package sent by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
K HERB CO., Block 71, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Victor 
reside [Theatre 


Lian Y 
# 


Improved Victor I 


with new flower horn 


Other styles 
$10 to $300 


Rae aiei OE one 
$ Py ee : os 8 Sth Se eS: — < 
You owe it to yourself. to hear thè. Victor. The very 
Í| next time: you pass a Victor dealer's, stop in and he will 
gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 


Write to us for catalogues. 


ri alking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A c ; 3 
Victor Talking, ae ne eye ak Uhceiai team 


Preserve your records and get best results by using only Victor Needles ~~ 


| A complete list of new Victor Records for September will be found in the September number 


of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century and Everybody’s; and October Cosmopolitan. | 
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~ A COMPLETE FOOD 
Baker's Cocoa 


50 Highest Awards in 


Europe and America 


A medical writer says: 

Baker’s pure cocoa acts as 
a gentle stimulant, invigorat- 
ing and correcting the action 
of the digestive organs, fur- 
nishing the body with some 
of the purest elements of 
nutrition. 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Preserves Spoil! 


We want every woman who uses glass 
jars—no matter what kind—to mail us ten 
cents today for this sample dozen of extra 
thick, air-excluding i 


We want you to do this in order that you may see 
for yourself the superiority of these rings over any 
other jar ring you have ever used—their ability to 
positively exclude air, something the thin, stingy jar 
rings can never be guaranteed to do. 


The rubber in PARUCO rings is not waste but Pure 
Para. They are made extra thick in order to make 
them positively proof against cutting by sharp points 
or edges on the zinc or glass tops—a feature not found 
in the thin rings you have heretofore used. 

They are packed each dozen, in a clean, round dust- 
proof box, which keeps them perfectly so that they are 
always in fit condition for use no matter where you 
have them. 


Send | Oc today (coin or stamps) and state whether 
you use /[Viason, V acuum, Lightning or Crown jars. 
There is a PARUCO ring for every jar you will 
use. On larger mail orders than sample send | 2c 
for each extra dozen. We’ll send them immedi- 
ately ; and arrange so that next time the rings will 

e surely at your grocer’s. Interesting Jar Ring 


Booklet O with PARUCO sample. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


TRANNETTE. PA. 


i 
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LOOK FOR THE HEART 
TRADEMARK 


The comfort, fit and durability 

e Congress Shoe or Slipper 

largely depend upon the quality of 
the gore. 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


is best because, if it does not out- 
wear the shoe, we replace it at no 
cost to you. 

Be sure the little heart trade- 
mark is on the elastic in both sides 
of the shoe. 

Write to-day for our guarantee 

cate. 


HUB GORE MAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 
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To Command Success 
Look Prosperous! 


A marked degree of prosperity is plainly evident 
about every well-shaved man. He appears alert and 
forceful—produces a favorable impression everywhere. 

He not only looks well-groomed, he feels it and it 
helps him to command success. 

You can be well-groomed always when you use a 


Gillette Safety Razor 


for it gives you a clean, comfortable, satisfying shave 
every time. 

Five minutes in the morning with a “GILLETTE” 
makes you look well cared for—assures your day’s 
success. è 


No Stropping No Honing 


No bother at all. Just lather and shave. Price of 
standard set, $5.00. At all drug, hardware, jewelry, 
cutlery, and sporting goods stores. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


Boston- New York Chicago 
221 Kimball Bldg 221 Times Bldg. ~ 221 Stock Exchange Bldg. 


The well-to-do 


3 TA 9 . farmers and 


today made 
their start in 
7 NS the West within 
Ponka jm: \i the last quarter of a 
o ' century. They located in 
a new country, but condi- 
tions were not as favorable 
then as they are today. 


‘Today’s opportunities for suc- 
cess and independence are also in 
the West; they are in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, along the 
Pacific Coast Extension of the 


Ff 
LE Chicago 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railroad 


Land there is cheap; homestead lands are still plentiful; good crops 
and markets are assured; railroad facilities are good. 

During the last few months a great many homeseekers bought tickets 
to points on the new line in the Dakotas and Montana. Some of these 
people secured a free homestead from the government; others bought’ 
their land. ‘These people are looking ahead; they are taking advantage 
of the opportunities; they will be the well-to-do settlers of the future. 


Send for free descriptive books. They will interest the farmer, the stockmen, 
the merchant, the fruit grower, the workingman, and the professional man. 


F. A. MILLER GEO. B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent Immigration® Agent 
ICAG 95 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS C0., 80 Chestnut St., Norwich,Conn. 
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There 


matter stays in the skin an 
and yellowish. 


nature intends them to do. 


sun 
IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 


urn, 


postpaid on receipt of price. 


Q fie 


look pretty much alike when illustrated. 


in an instant. ; 
Choke bored for close, hard shooting. 


» 


@ No other shotgun offers at the price 
the quality of material and work- 
manship, or the very desirable fea- 


tures found in HOPKINS & ALLEN 


double guns. 


q The joint —wedge-necked, Doll's Head 
Extension fitting into circular, wedge- 
necked socket, is guaranteed not to shoot 
loose or wear loose. ‘The rib is con- 
cave, matted (3 mats), positively guiding 
the eye to quick, accurate sight. 


@ The Safety features, Action, Frame, 
Working Parts, Stock and Barrels are 
distinctly high grade. 


The skin is an important body organ. It discharges, 
through its 28 miles of tiny pores, two pounds of effete 
or waste matter every 24 hours. Now unless these 
pores are properly rg ohn their work, this waste 

makes it sallow, muddy 


Milkweed Cream 


is a nourishing skin food with stimulating tonic proper- 
ties. Apply a little with the finger tips night and morn- 
ing and it will help the little pores to perform the work 


The therapeutic action of Milkweed Cream on the skin 
is distinct and positive. The texture of the skin is kept 
always, soft, smooth, and velvety, so that healthy summer 
tan only adds to the natural attractiveness of a Milkweed Cream 
complexion. The peculiar properties of Milkweed Cream 
keep freckles away, relieve soreness and smarting due to 


PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 


Milkweed Cream is put up in the most dainty fashion—white jars 
that will be an ornament to the most exclusive dressing-table 


; Just write a note giving your name 
Liberal Sample Free and address and enclosing a two- 
cent stamp for postage, and we will send a sample free of charge, to : 
prove how beneficial and beautifying Milkweed Cream really is! 


F. F. INGRAM & C0., 34 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is sold by all 
druggists 50c. and $1.00 a jar, or sent 


All actors are heroes to the press agent—and all guns 


But the moment you familiarize yourself with an H & R Gun, 
there is something about it that appeals to you — gives you confidence 
in its dependability. The result of 36 years’ manufacturing experience. 

The simplicity —the perfect balance —the beautiful finish, combined 
with superior shooting qualities, make it the ideal gun for you. 


The Automatic Ejector throws theshell clear 
of the gun, permitting rapidand accurate fire. 


The Barrel can be unhinged or put together The Stock is selected Walnut, elegant hard- 


H & R Automatic Ejecting Single Gun, Model 1900, 12, 16 or 20 gauge, 28, 30 or 32 inch steel barrel, $7.00. Twist 
Barrel, $8.50. Sold by first-class dealers. Look for our name and trade-mark. Rather than accept a snb- 
stitute, order from us direct. Write to-day for Illustrated Catalog, Let us tell you about our new 

Model 1908, three-piece gun, similar to Model 1900. Same price, but the method of take-down &\ 
~ construction is identical with high-priced guns. À i 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Single Guns and Revolvers, s ee. 
499 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. wh 


LODENTA 


is for particular people, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearanceof 
the well groomed man 
or woman. 


It is a dentifrice in 
dan form, different 
rom the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients 
are blended together by 
intense heat, so that 
Zodenta is always the 
Same. 

It dissolves all inju- 
rious deposits which dis- 
color and in time ruin 
the delicate enamel, 
causing decayed teeth. 
It prevents the forma- 
tion of tartar and de- 
stroys all poisons and 
germs which cause soft- 
ened and diseased gums. 


If your druggist does 
not keep Zodenta, send 
us 25 cents for a large 
(2 1-2 oz.) tube postpaid. 
Your money returned if 
you don’t like it. 


F. F. INGRAM & CO. 
34 Tenth St. Detroit, Mich. 


The Frame is made of semi-steel, case 
hardened, top snap, center hammer, rebound- 
ing lock. 


rubber butt plate. Weight 5} to 6} lbs., ac- 
cording to gauge and length of barrel. 


aman 


Ask your dealer to 
show youa HOPKINS 
& ALLEN. It will be 
worth while. If you 
cannot get it, we will 
ship one to you, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of 
price. 

Decarbonized Steel Barrels 


12 or 16 gauge k 
28 or 30 inch - $25.20 


English Twist - - - $26.50 
Damuscus - - - - $30.00 


198 GUN GUIDE AND CATALOG FREE 
Write for free oy of our Gun Guide and Catalog 
for 1908, It describes in full 11 sizes of Double 
Guns, 8 styles of singles, 10 styles of rifles, and in- 
numerable kinds of revolvers. Gives lowest prices 
and offers most complete line. No sportsman or 
gun lover should be without it. Gives many 
points on the selection, care and use of firearms. 
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A Letter to President Roosevelt 
and His Response 


ee ONENG this brief statement are printed two letters that should be read by every man and woman in America. 
One is a letter written by Julian Harris, the present editor of UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE, to President 
Theodore Roosevelt; the other is a letter from President Roosevelt to Julian Harris. 

The President’s letter was written by him with a view to permitting it to be published in this Magazine. In the 
belief that the readers of the Magazine will want to have both letters before them, I have urged the consent of Julian 
Harris to the publication of his letter, a copy of which was kindly furnished by the President. 

No one can read these letters without feeling that they have come from two men of sincerity and soundness of 
sentiment. The letter of the younger Harris is just the kind of document---a message from the heart, sent with no 
thought of its ever reaching the eyes of any but the person to whom it was directed---that gives a picture of the 


personality of the writer. 


Everyone is always interested in whatever President Roosevelt writes, says or does; and of some interest, too, 
must be the measure of the man who is to direct the policy and plan the future of this Magazine, which touches the lives 


and lightens the routine of nearly a million persons. 


Oyster Bay, N. Y., July 6, 1908. 
M’ DEAR MR. HARRIS: 


Your letter of July 2d has come; and while it was on its 
way your father died. I mourn his loss. I mourn it for your 
sake; I mourn it for my own; I mourn it for the sake of our coun- 
try; for he was one of the best of all good citizens. He represented 
part of the sum of American achievement which should make Amer- 
icans proud of their country. I very firmly believe that his writings 
will last; that they will be read as long as anything written in our 
language during his time is read. To very few writers indeed is it 
given to create one of the undying characters of story, and this was 
given to Joel Chandler Harris in the creation of Uncle Remus. But 
his Uncle Remus stories are but a small part of that mass of his 
writings which have great and permanent value. I know that they 
appeal deeply to all our fellow-countrymen, and I believe that they 
appeal deeply to all the English-speaking peoples; and not the least 
of the good services they rendered was to give to the rest of the 
country a feeling of affectionate admiration and respect for the 
strong, kindly, mahly people about whom he especially wrote, the 
people of my mother’s State of Georgia. 

I don’t know whether the purely literary critics would object 
to what I am about to say; but from the standpoint of our common 
American citizenship it seems to me that the ethical quality of your 
father’s writings was quite as important as their purely literary 
value. I never have subscribed, and I never shall subscribe, to the 
doctrine that a man of genius is to be admired when he so uses his 
genius as to do evil and not good to his fellow-men; on the contrary, 
the greater the artist, the more heartily he is to be condemned if 
he uses his power for mischief, and this for the very reason that 
the man of the pen or the brush has at least as much effect upon 
national character as the man whose profession is statecraft. 

Now your father was a genius; and furthermore he was a man 
who in his private life, in its modesty, its simplicity, its kindliness 
and refinement, illustrated the very quality which we must all of 
us like to see typical of the homes of the nation; and, finally, he 
never wrote anything which did not make the man or woman read- 


r. 


ROBY ROBINSON, President, 
Sunny South Publishing Company 


ing it feel a little better, feel that his or her impulses for good had | 


been strengthened, feel a more resolute purpose to do with cheer- 
fulness and courage, with good sense and charity, whatever duty 
was next to be done. No writer was ever less didactic; but, quite 
unconsciously, every reader of his writings, learned to set a new and 
higher value upon courage, upon honesty, upon truth, upon kindly 
generosity, upon all of those qualities that make a man a good man 


in his family, a good neighbor, a good citizen in peace or war. The — 


whole country is the debtor of your father. 

How can we best pay this debt? It seems to me that we can 
best pay it by supporting the Magazine which he founded, and 
which he ardently wished to perpetuate so that it might spread 
abroad the principles for which his whole life stood. He sought in 
this Magazine to give to the South the greatest opportunity the 
South has yet had to secure recognition thru what you have well 


ce 


characterized as a ‘‘medium broad and unbiased enough to reflect 
a national sentiment’’. We ourselves must correct our own faults. 
It does no good to have them pointed out by an enemy, or even by 
an outsider who is not sympathetic, for such action merely stirs 
resentment; and one good feature of a Magazine like Uncle Remus’s 
lies in the fact that it does not hesitate in kindly and friendly fash- 
ion to be severe with all of us or any of us when an honest desire 
to serve us requires such severity. There are plenty of faults in 
our American life, in each and every section, and we should be 
thankful to the friend, to the man of our own household, who, in no 
snarling or captious spirit, with no ill-will or insincerity, but with 
a kindly and honest purpose to help us, points out these faults 
and indicates the remedy. 

Surely all of us must be deeply touched by what your father 
said as you quote it in your letter: ‘‘The Magazine must succeed. 
If this illness takes me off and they try to start any monument busi- 
ness, don’t let them do it. A statue will stand out in the rain and 
the cold, or dust-covered, useless and disfiguring, and be soon for- 
gotten except by the sparrows in nesting time. If what little I have 
done is found worthy of commendation, tell the people of the South 
to let the Magazine sueceed—to stand back of it with their subscrip- 
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tions. And if it is not too much trouble, run a little line some- 
where, ‘Founded by Joel Chandler Harris’.’’ 

This is the way our dead friend, the man who was the friend 
of all of us, South and North, East and West, wished to be remem- 
bered; and I earnestly hope that all of us, South and North, East 
and West, will show our respect and affection for his memory, and 
our appreciation of his wisdom, by doing as he desired and heartily 
backing up the Magazine he founded; a Magazine notable in many 
ways; a Magazine standing on so high a plane, not merely of pur- 


pose, but of literary achievement, that it would be a very grave 
reflection upon our national good taste if it failed to receive the 
abundant and ungrudging support to which it is entitled. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Julian Harris, 

Care Uncle Remus’s Magazine, 

Atlanta, Ga. 


The Letter Which President Roosevelt Answered 


Atlanta, Ga. July 2, 1908. 
RESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
P Oyster Bay, New York. 
Dear Mr. President: 

Your letter, breathing the same kindly spirit you have always shown to my 
father, came yesterday. It is with the keenest sorrow that I say to you that there 
is little hope that my father will ever get well. In fact, it does not seem likely 
that he will live for many days—perhaps, even, when this reaches you he may be 
no more; or, as he once said: “Do not say, when a man dies, that he is no more, 
but rather that he is forever.” 

It is in this spirit that he has commented on his own illness. His only worry 
has been for the Magazine, and his only regret—except those of the breaking of 
home ties—is the possibility of the South losing what seems its first real oppor- 
tunity to secure recognition through a medium broad and unbiased enough to 
reflect a national sentiment, and to serve this section well by being honest enough 
te be severe when occasion requires, and interested enough to point the way 
in a kindly fashion. 

“The Magazine must succeed,” he said a few weeks ago—just before he was 


- confined to his bed. “If this illness takes me off and they try to start any monu- 


ment business, don’t let them do it. A statue will stand out in the rain and the 
cold, or dust-covered, useless and disfiguring, and soon forgotten except by the 
sparrows in nesting time. If what little I have done is found worthy of com- 
mendation, tell the people of the South to let the Magazine succeed—to stand 
back of it with their subscriptions. And if it is not too much trouble to Mr. 


Pritchard” (foreman of the Magazine composing room) “run a little line some- 
where—‘Founded by Joel Chandler Harris’.” 

Then at length he spoke about his ideas and ideals for the Magazine, and 
what it should stand for, and how it should be conducted; that it should be kept 
clean, wholesome and unbiased, and filled with a spirit of friendliness toward 
all sections. Frequently he mentioned you, and how much your kindness toward 
him had helped him and the Magazine, and mentioned a letter you wrote him 
concerning an appointment. It seems in this letter you wrote him of the manifold 
demands on you for decisions and appointments and how hard a person was 
always forced to strive, and what difficulties he encountered, when seeking 
to do right. 

All of this was some weeks ago, when we had no thought of a fatal outcome; 
but he seemed to possess a prescience that penetrated where we others were 
groping. s 

Yesterday evening he seemed a little brighter, and I told him of your letter. 
“Read it,”. he directed. It was necessary to read it twice. He did not open his 
eyes, but he smiled feebly and said: “Tell him he has been very kind.” Since 
then he has spoken only a single word or two, and has been often irrational. 

There is so little I can do. I shall endeavor to keep the Magazine in the path 
my father has laid out. But I shall need all the help and advice I can get, if the 
physicians’ verdict materializes, and I beg that you will let me retain some of 
the kindly sentiment you have so generously given my father. Believe me I shall 
so act as to deserve it. Most faithfully, 

JULIAN HARRIS. 


To Our Readers---A Statement 


HEN five years ago my father first discussed the hope that he might edit 
W a Magazine typical of the South, yet broad enough to be helpful and 

-  gound enough to combat those who were captious or narrow, I was happy 
in the thought that he gave expression to sentiments so easy to accept without 
reserve. He suggested that I take up the matter of arranging for the financing 
of such a publication, and in the meantime study all possible phases of the busi- 
ness and mechanical details. This, he felt, would equip me to work by his side, 
devoting myself to the production of the Magazine. He made my delight bound- 
less when he added that he was ready to give his whole time to such a Magazine 
if he had absolute control. 

Two years were spent in studying the trend of conditions in the Magazine 
world, and investigating the theory as well as the practice of advertising. These 
and many more equally fascinating features of the publishing end of a periodical 
were encountered and looked into. Three years ago this past July the sinews of 
business had been secured and preparations for publication begun. From the 
beginning there was never the slightest friction between us, and neither thought 
of proceeding without a free and full discussion of every suggestion presented, 
whether literary or business in its aspect. 

In fact, he expressed, from the outset, the desire that I should fairly satiate 
myself with the atmosphere, the environment, the every detail of the Magazine— 
literary, mechanical, executive. A remark he made two years ago now seems 
prophetic. 

“Inevitably,” he said, when we were discussing the details of the first num- 
ber, “the Magazine must one day depend on some hand other than mine for 
guidance. It seems to me your plain duty lies in timely preparation.” 

In recalling this incident, it comes to me now that his far-seeing intuition, 
seeking to guard the Magazine against all contingencies—even that of his own 
death—had obligated me to equip myself for future responsibilities at every point 
of the periodical’s management. 

The first six months of the Magazine’s existence drew out all the optimism and 
fortitude that could be mustered among those interested. My father was the most 
hopeful, and all the while was happy in his unwavering faith in its final success. 
During that time there were presented opportunities to accept advertisements not 
approved by the policy he had mapped out. Not for a moment did he waver in a 
single decision. In the aggregate, within the first eight months of the Magazine's 
life, more than $20,000 worth of advertising was rejected by the late editor. 

“The advertising columns of the Magazine must be kept clean and sweet and 
wholesome, just as its literature must hold to the same standard,” was his 
reiterated statement; and he added that it was his intention to keep the entire 
Magazine ¢lean, or to call in the sheriff and have the doors of the building 
nailed up. 

In his judgment of men and their motives, he was considerate to the point 
of gentleness; in his belief in principles and his antagonism to injustice, he was 
so unyielding that he seemed at times almost stubborn. His extreme kindness 
toward the individual, his tender interest and sympathy for men and women in 


their shortcomings, made his rigidity of viewpoint of the sphere of movements 
and measures appear almost paradoxic. 

It was the sum total of this spirit that he sought to inculcate in UNCLE 
Remvs’s MacGazine, and upon which he founded the now established success of 
this publication. It is this spirit which animates those interested in the 
upbuilding of the Magazine, and which we shall endeavor to keep always to the 
front as an inspiration in every move called for by its constant progress and 
increasing prosperity. 

It is so easy to utter pledges, and so much easier to break them, that prom- 
ises-have an air of weakness, unless they come from a person who through a long 
life of definite and approved action has won the affection and attention of the 
world, and so has the right to have his statements accepted without challenge and 
his motives endorsed without being subject to the analysis of criticism. 

No such claim can be made by the present editor of this Magazine. But may 
he not hope that his complete harmony with the views and ideals and aspirations 
of his predecessor will be permitted to plead a certain fitness—a fitness to which 
will be allied nothing more sensational than sincerity and earnestness? 

What my father planned for the Magazine, I most heartily agree with, and I 
accept it anew. The Magazine shall be unafraid in matters that are vital. It 
shall make it a mission to seek to mend any differences that may menace the 
good will each section should feel for another. Especially where the South and 
Middle West are at interest, every effort will be made to promote a spirit of 
commercial progress allied to an advertisement of all high ideals and movements 
of a beneficent nature. The Magazine has by no means reached the standard set 
by the late editor, and every energy will be invoked to accomplish what he pur- 
posed, that it may be not only a monument to his memory, but an active expo- 
nent of his attitude toward life. 

Though his pen is still, he has left a wealth of matter for the Magazine. 
Among the first of his unpublished editorials to appear will be “The Shakespeare 
of Modern Business”, which will be printed in the October issue. This deals 
with John D. Rockefeller and was written about five months ago. Those who have 
read it, consider it one of the strongest of the late editor’s contributions. In 
addition to other editorials, his latest unpublished serial will be begun in the 
next few months. 

There seems so little else to say, except that the thought of assuming the 
responsibility—whether actual or titular—of editing a Magazine that is a part 
of the lives of more than a million persons (for it reaches nearly a quarter 
of a million homes) bears down upon me with a weight so great that I can 
only ask that each of you will give to the new editor all that you can spare of 
sympathetic encouragement. 

_ Criticism will be as acceptable as approval, and any suggestion that you make 
will be gratefully considered. I shall hope that you will lend your support and 
influence to the Magazine until an opportunity has been given to the new editor to 
show that your loyalty is deserved almost as much as it is desired. 

JULIAN HARRIS. 
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The Farmer of Snap-Bean Farm 


By DON MARQUIS 


liked to take his whimsical fling at some 
aspects of modern science when occasion 
offered, and he could never accept the rather sweep- 
ing conclusions of certain of its prophets. And yet 
he had one habit of mind in common with the most 
thoughtful men of science of his day, and had it in 
a degree not known to these men themselves: Noth- 
ing appeared to him to be simply dead matter; his 
universe was all made of one stuff, and was very much 
alive. It was a habit of mind, and more than a habit 
of mind; it was not so merely an intellectual trait 
as the essence of his personality—it was the feeling 
about which his whole nature was organized. This 
sense of the genuine basic kinship of all the things 
which exist is very familiar in all his writings, it is 
the quality which makes his “critters” half-human, 
sympathetic, understandable characters instead of 
merely caricatures of animals or stories about ani- 
mals; it underlay all his serious philosophy, and it 
put him into possession of all those delightful secrets 
about Brother Wind and Neighbor Tree. A child 
would not be so greatly astonished if a bush spoke to 
him; most of us lose what little wisdom we had as 
we grow older and duller; the Farmer kept on lis- 
tening to the real world, and his wisdom gained in 
subtlety and grew. 

I went to see him one day about some office 
matter. He met me on the veranda with the remark: 
“I want to show you a poem of mine.” 


Th FARMER of the Snap-Bean Farm 


This surprised me considerably, because he never 
liked to talk -about anything he had written, and 
never liked to hear anyone else talk about it. But, 
instead of a manuscript, he took me around to the 
side of the house and showed me a beautiful wistaria 
vine, in full bloom, and informed me that, while the 
meter might not please the critics, he could assure 
me that it was, “like J. Gordon Coogler’s produc- 
tions, an original poem”. And then he proceeded 
to talk about trees and plants and gardens in a way 
that exhibited the quality which I have mentioned 
in his writings to an extent that I have never felt 
emanate from any writing. I dont remember what 
he said—he only made a few remarks, anyhow—but I 
was impressed with this side of him to an almost 
eerie degree; in the broad afternoon sunlight I stood 
bemused, and almost fearful; I was for a moment in 
the condition of the child who would not be sur- 
prised to see the sweet-peas turn to butterflies and 
flutter away; quite in the humor to believe in physical 
miracles and hear the vines suddenly become vocal. 

It was an important secret which he gave me, and 
a feeling which I cannot communicate. But, although 
he never talked with me about such things again, that 
odd sense always afterwards recurred to me in 
connection with him and the Snap-Bean Farm; that 
he was a mystic in the most actual and 
most intimate intercourse with things veiled 
from the ordinary vision. The picture on the 
cover of the Magazine is from a photograph 
of the Farmer in the Big Road on his place, 
taken about a year before he died—he has 
come out to say “Good morning!’ to the 
trees—and the following is his own descrip- 
tion of the Farm, near the center of which he 
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Illustrated by Cover Design, from Photograph by Will F. Nelson 


is standing under his favorite apple-tree, looking at 
his garden of collards, corn and snap-beans: 
“The northern limit of the Farm is marked by 
what is called an avenue, along which the tide of 
business and travel flows incessantly, aided and 
abetted by an electric line that runs frequently, and 
more or less gaily, until the company is scared by a 
thunder-storm. On this side the garden shows rankly 
and riotously the personal views of the Farmer. The 
fence that is intended to prevent the more or less in- 
nocent public from tumbling into a ditch that is below 
the level of the street, is a mass and tangle of vines 
and creeping things that the botanist will teil you 
about. Conspicuous among these is the purple wista- 
ria, with its boon companion, the honeysuckle. From 
the garden side, these tangled vines, with their pro- 
fusion of life and beauty, form the background of a 


growth of trees, all of them happy accidents. From 


the view-point of the neighbor-children, the most 
attractive of these are the persimmon trees that 
always greet the fall with a burden of richly 
flavored fruit. In the spring, when they are in flower, 
their strange perfume attracts a multitude of zoon- 
ing bees, which, like the Japanese, live, work and die 
for the benefit of their little nation. In the fall, the 
mysterious instinct of the children leads them to slip 
through the hospitable fence and disappear in the 
ditch, where they peacefully enjoy the sweets that 
have dropped from the trees. 


“On the southern side, suddenly and without warn- 
ing, the Farm transforms itself into a pasture car- 
peted with bermuda and blue-grass. The transfor- 
mation is both witnessed and screened by a double 
row of apple-trees, which, though more than thirty 
years old, are still vigorous enough to delight the 
eye with their blooms in the spring, and to satisfy, 
in a small way, the appetite of the children, who 
swarm about them during the summer. The western 
limit of the garden is marked by a hedge of such 
wide and various origin, of such breadth and depth 
and of such variegated greens that the casual passer- 
by is apt to wonder why Nature is allowed to cut 
such monstrous capers within the limits of a city. 
The hedge which has been neglected with purpose 
deliberate and intentional, contains, in riotous and 
smothering profusion, the honeysuckle clamorous for 
a clutch at any and all things, climbing to the tops 
of the volunteer China-trees. Within the hedge are a 
few old peach-trees that have outlived the term of 
their usefulness in the way of fruit-bearing, aspara- 
gus plants that have wandered from the parent bed, 
a clump of Johnson grass, suggesting a title for a 
truly gifted set of dialect verses, beginning with— 
‘La! Mr. Johnson! is dat yo’ grass? Well, I done foun’ 
sump'n you owns at las’! Des take it an’ go, an’ gi’ 
me no sass!’; a small collection of artichoke trying to 
push its yellow flowers above the rest so that it 
may get a glimpse of its distinguished friend, 
the sunflower; morning-glories innumerable, 
and, to beat the Dutch, a dozen or more young 
elms that have sprung up in the quieter and 
less riotous places. They will be spreading 
their long arms, and waving their green leaves 
long after the Farmer has gone to visit the 
friends and neighbors he knew long ago.” 
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TRIBUTES TO JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


UNCLE REMUS IS DEAD > THOS, g WATSON 


And so the pale messenger that never tires, and 
never pities—the messenger that called Sappho away 
from her songs and Letitia Landon away from her 
grief; the messenger who led Byron to where he could 
sleep, and Keats to where no Gifford could stab him 
again with merciless criticism; the messenger who 
piloted Poe to “the misty dim regions of Weir”, and 
to desolate Burns brought the sealed orders under 
which he sailed into the Unknown Seas—has knocked 
upon the door of Uncle Remus, has reached upon her 
inexorable roll-call the name of Joel Chandler Harris, 
has come to guide into that radiant Hereafter—of 
which Hope is the creator and Faith the defender—a 
spirit which will need no purification to fit it for the 
companionship of the good. 


he 


It was long, long ago. I was a penniless teacher, 
and every evening after school was dismissed I would 
trudge back to where I boarded—along the path 
which snaked its way through the wiregrass, under- 
neath the moaning pines—and pick up the Savannah 
Morning News. Invariably, upon reaching the column 
of short paragraphs, there was something to laugh 
over. And then the friend with whom I boarded 
would ask, “What’s the matter with you?” After 
Mr. Gross’ question, the reading of the paragraph 
would be in order. Perhaps it was a reference to 
Tump Ponder’s roan mule, whose harness had to be 
put on with a poplar pole—a new pole being needed 
every day; perhaps it would be a dig at the Atlanta 
politicians—those perennially amusing cusses—but, 
whatever the subject, there was humor in the para- 
graphic comment, just as there now is in that won- 
derfully fine work done by Ottinger in the Washing- 
ton Post. 


he 


Mr. Gross happened to know about the authorship 
of these paragraphs of the Savannah Morning News. 
“Joe Harris writes ’em,” he explained. “The printers 
say they can tell when he is at it, for they can hear 
him laugh while he is at work.” 

“Laugh and the world laughs with you,” sings our 
glorious sister, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and the words 
are true; but she missed it when she added, “Weep, 
and you weep alone”. No, oh, no! NO! The golden 
chain which links heart to heart, soul to soul, stretches 
all the way from the springs of laughter to the foun- 
tain of tears. Where Dickens laughed, you laugh! 
Where the tears blotted the page upon which he 
wrote, yours blur the page where you read. Is it not 
always so? 

What a horrible world it would be, were there no 
good Samaritans, no sun-crowned men who will stoop 
to lift the weakling from the dust, no large-souled 
woman to forget all the faults of Marmion and cush- 
ion his dying head on her bosom! 

Environed sordidly, we grow sordid before we 
know it. It is the radiant flower that paints the 
glories of the butterfly’s wing. The vulture is filthy, 
for his food is filth. Oh, how we are shaken, roused, 
lifted to the heights where the sunlight loves to rest, 
when some great event strikes us, when some inspir- 


~ ing word hails all the diviner spirits which were slum- 


bering within us, waking them to life again! Then, 
and then only, we throw off the spell of the sordid 
surroundings, and enter that higher world where all 
nobler souls understand each other, honor each other, 
love one another, laugh in common joy, weep in com- 
mon grief. 


be 


Joe Harris was just a name to me all the while 
that I lived and taught in the wiregrass section, near 


Savannah; but when, in 1880, I was sent as a dele- 
gate to the Colquitt Convention, he was the one man 
in Atlanta that I wanted to see. For by that time 
he had gone from the Savannah News to the Atlanta 
Constitution, and I had been “reading after him” with 
an interest that never flagged. “Every once in a 
while” there came into the columns of the editorial 
page a brief sketch so different from all the rest of 
it—so dainty in finish, so tender in sentiment—that 1 
would read it again and again, knowing instinctively 
that it was Joe Harris who penned it. Thirty years 
ago!—a long road, reaching back and losing itself in 
many obscurities; but yet I see vividly the little 
printing office in Putnam County—the little office that 
stood amid the big trees of the native forest; the 
little office where the squirrels played upon the roof, 
with no fear of being killed; the little office from 
which Joe Harris’s friend “went to the war”. Then 
I see, again and very plainly, a country editor sitting 
at his desk, with an “exchange” in his hand, and he 
is shaken with sobs—his eyes overflowing with tears, 
It is Joe Harris, and he has just “seen it in the 
paper” that his friend has been killed in battle. 


he 


So, when I went to the gubernatorial convention 
to take my first look at the outer world, I, the shyest 
of men, wanted to see what Joe Harris looked like— 
for I had been told that he, also, was shy. 

Well, I saw him, and the sight of him was a per- 
sonal consolation. He was red-headed, he was freckle- 
faced, he was ugly, and he was plainly incapable of 
adjusting himself to human miscellany. Said he to 
me, “Let us go out of this crowd”—it was in the 
Kimball House lobby, where human miscellany is 
apt to be very miscellaneous, indeed—“and go to some 
place where we can talk”, 

But we couldn’t manage it; and so we never did 
get the chance to have that soul-to-soul talk, which 
could only be possible when just we two were to- 
gether. 


de 


All the world acclaims Uncle Remus and his folk- 
lore stories, and his high place in literature as a 
writer of stories is assured; but to my mind he never 
did any better work than the poems and fugitive 
pieces which appeared long before the day of Uncle 
Remus. 

Those “Gipsy children” have a natural grace and 
beauty that “is a joy forever”. 

In the last letter I ever wrote him—a letter which 
told how much I had always admired and loved him— 
I urged him to make a collection of those early 
sketches, in order that they might be preserved as a 
book. His health began to fail soon after the letter 
was written, and I never heard from him again. 


he 


In formal studied phrase, the professional men of 
the world of letters will eulogize the dead journalist 
and author—the pre-eminent Southern litterateur. 

I—who am nothing more than a tenant by suffer- 
ance in the realm where I stumbled because of the 
force of relentless circumstance, and where I claim 
no title to a foot of earth—come in all humility and 
sorrow to put a wild flower upon his grave. 

He loved the birds—may they sing sweetly where 
he rests. He loved the trees and flowers—may the 
leaves whisper while he sleeps and the flowers bloom 
above his couch. l 

He loved his fellow man—may every heart be 
tenderer and nobler because he lived; may every eye 
be wet with tears because he died. 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


From The Atlanta Constitution 


UMMER is in the world, sweet-singing, 
And blossoms breathe in every clod; 
The lowly vales with music ringing, 
High-answered from the hills of God. 


Yet hills, to dream-deep vales replying, 
Sing not as if one flower could die: 

He would not have the Summer sighing 
Who never gave the world a sigh! 


Who heard the world’s heart beat, and listened 
Where God spake in a drop of dew; 

And if his eyes with teardrops glistened 
The world he loved so never knew. 


` Its grief was his—each shadow falling, 


That on a blossom left its blight; 
But when he heard the Darkness calling 
He knew that Darkness dreamed of Light. 


And that God’s love each life inspires— 
Love in the humblest breast impearled; 
He made the lowly cabin-fires 
Light the far windows of the world! 


He dreamed the dreams of Childhood, giving 
Joy to it to the wide world’s end; 

For in the Man the Child was living, 
And little children called him Friend. 


Not his to stand where lightnings gleaming 
Illume the laurel wreath of Fame; 
Sweeter to hear the roses dreaming, 
And in the violets read Love’s name. 


Love in the winds the corn blades blowing; 
Love where the brown bee builds the comb; 

Love in the reaping and the sowing, 

_ Love in the holy lights of Home. 


A. life faith-true—each hour unfolding 
A kinship with a life to be; 

A world in wonder, when beholding 
The greatness of Simplicity! 


Wherever song is loved, and story 

Cheers the world’s firesides, there he dwells— 
A quest, regardless of earth’s glory, 

To whom Time waves no sad farewells. 


From Life to Life he passed; God’s pages 
Shine with his name, immortal-bright; 
One with the starred and echoing ages, 
A brother to Eternal Light. 


UNCLE REMUS 


‘By GRANTLAND RICE 


From The Nashville Tennesseean 


T HERE’S a shadow on the cotton-patch; the 
blue has left the sky; 

The mourniw meadows echo with the south- 
wind’s saddened sigh; 

And the gold of all the sunshine in Dizie’s 
turned to gray— 

But the roses and the violets shall hide his face 
away. 4 ? 


“The Little Boy” is lonesome and his eyes are 


dim with tears; 

Beyond the mists he only sees the shadows of 
the years; 

The light all lies behind him with his best friend 
gone away— 

But the softest winds of Dixie at his heart will 
kneel to pray. 


The people of the woodlands—the fur and 
feathered clan— 

The bear—the fox—the rabbit—will mourn him 
more than man; 

But the rose that sways above him in his 
blossom-tented tomb 

Shall turn its crimson lips of love to kiss away 
the gloom. 


The shadow’s on the cotton-patch; the light has 
left the sky; 

A world shall bow in sorrow at his message of 
good-bye; 

And the gold of all the sunshine in Dizie’s 
turned to gray; 

But the sweetest flowers of the South shall hide 
his face away. 


. 


lived, and honor him in death— 


STARS IN ARIZONA 
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How Cupid Conquered a Socially Ambitious Girl 


I 

ELMA FRANZ turned her gem-like 

profile to the light. Her smooth, 

brown hair, parted in the middle of 

her lovely head, and caught in a simple knot at the back, completed the studied 

severity of the Greek effect. She spoke with her usual decision and with the soft 
intonation that subdued the noticeable harshness in her voice. 

“Pm going to ‘Fairview’.” 

Jasper swung around. His sister’s sudden announcement disturbed him. 

“Not to the ‘Cottage’?” 

“Certainly.” 

He rose to his full, lank 
height. 

“If you had any pride you 
would not go there. I’m sur- 
prised that you were not re- 
fused entrance.” 

Helma looked at her 
brother coldly. 

“They could not well re- 
fuse. And you don’t under- 
stand my motive in going—as 
usual.” 

“Understand? I am not 
sure that 1 care to understand. 
What is clear to me is this, 
that you deliberately seek the 
society of people who have 
snubbed us persistently—and 
our father before us.” 

“Does that surprise you?” 

“Father had more to do 
with building up Queenshaven 
after the war than any ten 
men—” 

“And ate with his knife.” 

“It is left for you to in- 
sult his memory.” 

The long lashes of Helma’s 
eyes grew moist. 

“I loved father while he 


none more. But I cannot see 
why I should let his defects 
poison my life and estrange me 
from the society of the only 
people I care for.” 

Jasper moved toward the 
door. 

“All that is too fine-spun 
for me,” he said, “but if you 
choose to toady to the big-wigs 
—very well; only, leave me 
out.” 

With thoughts half-contrite, 
half-angry, Helma watched 
the long twigs of the japonica 
bush move slowly beyond the 
window-pane. The perfect, 
wax-like blooms displeased her. 
She wondered whether at the 
core of» their complete immo- 
bility there lurked, too, a gem 
of fire. Of herself she knew it 
only too well. It was so often 
difficult, as it had beén just 
how, to curb the sharp impa- 
tience which the years had in- 
creased, to defend the neat 
theories by which she strove to 
gloss over her humiliation, and 
to pluck some show of victory 
from the gray ashes of defeat. 
Deep hidden within her lay in 
wait a hatred of the Queens- 
haven aristocracy as deep, and 
perhaps, as unreasoning as her brother’s own. But to confess its existence even 
to herself meant—the unbearable. For,if those ancient gateways remained reso- 
lutely closed against her, if the shadow of her lowly origin were never to fade from 
her path, of what avail were fine instinct and subtle thought and garnered 
knowledge ? 

She had tried to cut loose from Queenshaven. But the life of a stranger 
among strangers, in boarding-houses and hotels, had appalled her; and the man- 
ners and thoughts of the Northern bourgeoisie had seemed to her—before whose 
eyes had glimmered since childhood the vision of gentler Queenshaven society— 
crude and ugly. She had returned as one driven to a refuge and had then made 
the most heroical effort of her life—to live with the people from whose midst her 
father had arisen—the German tradesmen who, after the war, had come to hold 
So large a portion of the city’s wealth and influence. But the fatal consequence 
of that effort had been that she could not think of the worthy, heavy folk of her 
father’s race, their unwieldy pleasures and dull pursuits, without repulsion, And 
from these failures had been spun gradually that delicate web of sophisticated 
thought by which, believing herself a spiritual changeling from another world, 
She had striven to justify the courses which her brother’s pride—and hers, at 
moments, no less—so bitterly condemned. : 

A sojourn at “Fairview Cottage”, she saw very clearly, was the final throw 


DRAWN BY ROBERT EOWARDS 


“Yes, Jim,” 


By Ludwig Lewisohn 


she said, “I'll go” 


of the social dice left her if, during the 
coming Autumn, a set of more intimate in- 
vitations from her fellow-guests there did 
not come, nothing remained but stagnation, 
or—her Last Chance. Was it a premonition of failure that had so often, recently, 
made her thoughts dwell on the Last Chance—his name was too unbearable— 
which had‘ made her imagination turn, with a morbid fascination, to his round 
head with its prosaic gray eyes, to that strong, sensuous mouth with its square, 
regular teeth—the mouth and teeth of a conqueror? . . . She looked out once 
more upon the wax-like blooms 
of the japonica, The familiar 
round of thought almost dead- 
ened her consciousness. 

She was so weary of the 
insistent gnawing of the same 
problems—problems so small, 
so lacking in strength and 
nobleness, and yet so fatally 
important to her life. Clouds 
floated over the sky and dark- 
ened the room; a light shower 
fell, leaving its steely drops 
pendent on the japonica. Hel- 
ma watched quietly this play 
of fragile forces. Then she 
arose, driven by some dim im- 
pulse, born of the mood and 
hour, by a slow dull hopeless- 
ness, and went to her desk. It 
seemed to her afterwards that 
her soul had been only half- 
awake when she wrote McColl 
that cool, deliberate note, tell- 
ing him that she would pass 
the month of August on Ash- 
ley Island. 


II 


ROM her dainty white 

room at “Fairview Cottage” 
Helma had an open view not 
only of the beach and of the 
turbulent ocean beyond, but, 
to her left, of the “Atlantis”, 
the new hotel—strident, pros- 
perous and noisily alive. She 
had spent a good many hours 
in her room within the last 
days, watching the brawling 
waves hurl white spume on the 
sand, or else the gaudy, merry 
life that surged upon the huge 
verandas of the “Atlantis”. It 
was not her custom to flee and 
hide. Amid the many subtle 
humiliations of her life she had 
never been quite abandoned by 
a strong sense of her personal 
dominance. Never, at leåst, un- 
til now, when in phalanxes so 
impregnable beside and around 
her, the gentry of Queéns- 
haven dismissed her from its 
midst—kindly, exquisitely, but 
without hesitation or appeal. 

There had been, during 
these two weeks, no shadow 
of conflict. ‘the Graysons, the 
Langdons, the Chalets, the 
LaRoches—all had treated her 
as an equal, with something 
warmer than mere courtesy, 
: but with an impalpable, a 
maddening reserve. They had 
exercised so adroitiy the fine 


arts of contact and evasion that she had never felt herself directly excluded, 


never completely estranged. But to her sensitive pride the message of a 
glance or a movement was eloquent. She knew that in her absence the conversation 
downstairs assumed a freer and more intimate tone, that invisible walls melted 
into the sunshine, that every word sprung forth with a fresher spontaneity. A 
social conflict of a cruder kind would have been far more tolerable. But the 
nature of this silent opposition made any struggle on her part seem inexcus- 
able. She had no ground for complaint. Were she to make any effort to break 
down the wall on the outer side of which she felt herself alone, she would seem, 
with foolish futility of effort, to be beating the empty air. 

Had no one suspected her of so keen a consciousness of these things, she 
would not have felt so subdued by them. But following her movements with 
horrible comprehension were the clever eyes of Sue Grayson. To this girl, before 
the full reserve of maturity had come, Helma had confided, in a half-serious, 
half-laughing way, much that now threw a searching light upon the situation. The 
two girls had been at school together and there still floated between them the 
shadow of the old, kind equality and friendship. In many difficult moments Sue 
had-come to Helma’s aid, silently and skillfully, but never—so Helma thought 
bitterly—never with the encouragement to persist . . . . 

The late summer dusk rell; the rolling white-cap waves no longer flashed; 
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- well.” 


but on the veranda of the “Atlantis” 
rose the pale brilliance of electric lights. 
Helma looked over to the hotel and 
felt, though it held much that she ab- 
horred, a sudden nostalgia. If she went 
there she would be among the first; 
McColl would raise her to the height of 
his wealth and power. There dwelt a 
healing for her wounded pride. But B 
the healing, she at once confessed to ad 
herself, would be pitifully brief. And 
then would rush in upon her the waves 
of noise and vulgarity. She did not be- 
long there, but here—here where she 
had no place .. . 

A gentle tap at the door called her 
from the window, and, almost immedi- 
ately, the figure of Sue Grayson ap- 
peared in the dim light. 

“May I come in?” 

Helma mastered her irritation with 
difficulty. The proof of intimacy which 
this visit gave came too late. 

“Certainly.” 

“I haven't seen you all day,” Sue 
said, “and I was afraid you were not 


“Yes; thank you; I’m quite well.” 

Helma could not compel her voice 
to friendliness. 

The other girl sat down with the 
soft gentleness that showed in all her 
movements. 

“Helma,” she said, “I’m sorry 
that you feel so unkindly toward 
me. Several times I’ve been on the 
point of speaking to you about cer- 
tain things. But it’s so difficult and it might seem so—presumptuous.” 

Helma felt a choking sensation in her throat. She could not play this delicate 
game in the dark. The memory of her brother’s words rose hotly within her. 

“What right have you to insult me—openly?” 

Sue clasped her hands in front of her. 

“I do not insult you, but I do want to speak to you because I know that you 
are letting yourself be hurt and worried without reason.” 

Helma’s temper, carefully repressed like other inheritances of her blood, 
broke loose. 

“Without reason? Have I not been humiliated, have I not been shown my 
proper place—my proper place all my life? Has not the city of my birth been 
like an enemy’s camp to me? It is not for the thing in itself that I care, but for 
the brutal injustice of it. I am better looking, better bred, better taught than 
nine-tenths of your friends. And I am condemned to—herd with cattle.” 

Sue’s eyes glimmered with moisture. Helma’s crude frankness hurt her like 
a blow. 

“I suspected—I knew that you felt this way, dear? 
that you are quite wrong?” 

“Wrong?” 

“Yes; can’t I make you believe that no one has ever attempted to show you 
your place; that no one has ever doubted or undervalued your good breeding and 
your beauty—no one; that it has never occurred to any of us to think that you 
are not our equal?” 

“Make me believe that, Sue—me, of all people?” 

"Vea 

“Well?” 

“Well, what you have felt has not been opposition; it has not been a voluntary 
exclusion; it has not been snubbing in any sense. I’ve been away from home 
sufficiently to know the difference. Here—at home—in Queenshaven, there’s a 
small group of people who have known each other all their lives, as their fathers 
did, and their grandfathers and their great-grandfathers. We've intermarried and 
stood by each other in war and peace; we have the same customs, the same 
thoughts, the same—memories. We know each other as thirst knows water, as 
hunger knows bread. We're neither very rich nor very clever, but we have a 
very happy time together. And when some one comes who is different, who is 
from another world of thoughts and customs and memories, better than our own, 
it may be, we feel constrained, uncomfortable; we feel that there is a stranger 
among us, and, being human, we make him feel it too. We are not snobbish; we 
are only ourselves.” 

“Would all of your set put the case that way?” 

“Not all, I'm afraid. But that doesn’t make my statement less true.” 

Helma arose. She did not wish to be convinced. What she had suffered could 
not be wiped cut by a subtle or kindly speech. 

“It was good of you, my dear Sue, to concern yourself with my problems, but 
I think we had better let this first discussion of them be also the last—and let 
this one end here.” 

» Sue looked at her sorrowfully. 

“Forgive me, Helma; I suppose I haye been playing with fire—” 
» “There is nothing to forgive. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 


Can’t I persuade you 


Ill 


HS stared desperately out into the night. The stars seemed to burn angrily; 
the break of the rolling waves came to her ears with a booming as of far 
battles. No element of her life had undergone a change, but words had been given 
to thoughts that only silence makes endurable. She had confessed to the enemy 
her shame and her defeat. 

With the frantic injustice of anger and of wounded pride she had a visión 
of Sue Grayson relating, with satiric intention, the scene that had just passed 
between them, exploiting it, dragging the shyest movements of her soul into the 
market-place. She was shocked at her own vehemence, at the broken sobs that 
made her tremble, at the passion that disturbed her carefully calm loveliness. For 
the first time the image of McColl rose before her in a nobler aspect—not as a 
friend or lover, but as an avenger. Even in Queenshaven wealth, if it exceeded a 
certain measure, conquered all things; his wealth could conquer for her all she 
had yearned for through the years. There was now no retreat from him. Once 
more her fevered vision saw her humiliation upon a hundred lips, saw a silent irony 
pursue her upon the Queenshaven streets. By one firm movement she could stamp 
out all that and see those whom she conceived her enemies in the dust. . . . 

He came the next forenoon, according to his custom, and Helma seemed to 


AN AUTUMN SONG: 


ROBERT LOVEMAN 


There’s a calm and tender feeling, as of Autumn in the air, 
Ev’rywhere, evrywhere; 

The shallop leaves sail down, crimson’d-green and golden’d-brown, 
Here and there, here and there; 

Old Rocky Face is sad, haughty, handsome, stern and bad, 
But the young Cohuttas smile, 
Dreaming softly all the while, 

With the calm and tender feeling, as of Autumn in the air. 


There’s a tender, holy feeling, as of Autumn in the air 
Tis a prayer, *lis a prayer; 

Sweet benedictions and all blessings beam upon us, 
Hv’rywhere, ev’rywhere; 

While memories of Summer now faintly fade away, 

+s Hill and valley sing in glee, 

“O, let Love the harvest be”, 

With the tender, holy feeling, as of Autumn in the air. 
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notice more vividly than before the 
commonness of his appearance—the hair 
so glossily parted on one side, the red- 
dish clipped mustache, the broad hands 
of the man who has known toil. These 
details were accentuated rather than 
concealed by his prosperity. His clothes 
were a trifle too costly. If, only, at 
least, he had spared her the diamonds 
in his studs. But she, like the man 
before her, had inherited the quiet per- 
sistence of the working-folk; the night 
had fortified ‘her resolve with clearness 
and energy. She strove to look beyond 
his personality to the remoter purposes 
of her life. 

From the veranda of “Fairview 
Cottage”, where they sat, the long, glit- 
tering beach sloped to the shining sea. 
Bathers in gaudy suits walked on the 
sands or played in the flashing waves. 
McColl laid his hands on his knees and 
looked steadily at Helma. 

“Shall ‘we take a dip?” 

She shook her head. 

“You look seedy,” he went on, “and 
the ocean is tonic.’ 

“No,” she said, “I don’t feel equal 
to the exertion to-day. Let’s talk.” 

Something in her tone seemed for 
once to force an irritation from him in 
spite of his quiet strength. 

“Talk! Talk! We've been talking 
on and off—or, rather I’ve been talking 
to you—for two years. What’s the use 
of more talk? Why did you tell 
me that you’d be here? I’ve been loaf- 
ing here for two weeks, and I’ve got no more time to spare.” 

She raised her eyes to his with a deliberate challenge. 

“What do you want?” 

“I want you!” 

Helma smoothed her small handkerchief on her lap. She followed with curious 
tenseness the tracery of its lace border. 

“You understand that I do not love you, Mr. McColl?” 

‘“T understand that. I understand, too, that you think I’m not good enough 
for you. You’re wrong; but I'll take you on your own terms.” 

She looked up quickly. Did she hear that impassioned echo in his voice for 
the first time? She waited a moment before speaking again. Then, watching him 
closely, she asked: “Why?” 

“Why? Why does a man want the woman he loves? Because he must have 
mer. . must . there’s no other way. It mayn’t be the best thing for 
him, God knows! But you take a man in a desert I know how 
that is, too The miserable, stinging dust for forty-eight hours . . no 
water a sky like red-hot tin roofing, only blue. You take that man to 
a well and tell him that the water is bad for his health. Do you suppose he cares? 
He wants water water If death and damnation came next 
he’d drink! You don’t understand that.” 3 

“No,” she replied. 

A new constraint fell upon her such as she had never before felt in his pres- 
ence. She watched furtively how his strong white teeth gnawed at his reddish 
mustache, and the words in which she had proposed to drive her bargain with 
him stuck movelessly in her throat. She had counted upon his spiritual coarseness, 
and she was in the presence of a tenderness and a delicacy which she could not 
outrage by a direct agreement. The man of the diamond shirt-studs was, evi- 
dently, not the whole man. She had never before permitted him to speak to her 
freely and hence had never truly seen him. He seemed now, as he spoke again, 
unconscious of her long silence. 

“If it is possible for you to decide—decide now. I have a good many things 
that are worth while—money, position in my own State, and something better, a 
good deal better than that even—” 

“And that is?” ; 

“Love,” he answered, looking at her steadily. 

“Enough to rely upon whatever happens?” 

“Whatever happens!” . 

She could not bring herself to say more. The strong rough hands were upon 
hers, and in the gray, prosaic eyes dawned upon her the, light of a great ten- 
derness. ; 

Yes, she could trust him to protect her and to right her wrongs. She 
watched him walk across the sands to the “Atlantis”, strong, confident, victorious, 
and her heart was stirred. . . . 

She lingered for a minute at the hall door. To cross the threshold seemed 
a return to bondage—a bondage renounced and flung off for a little while. She 
would hardly confess to herself that on the veranda, in McColl’s presence, a breath 
of liberty had blown upon her. She sought in her heart for the rooted enmities 
and ambitions of years and found only their shadows. They seemed strange, no 
longer native to herself, and far away. She felt forlorn and the thought came 
to her that even our burdens become to us through long spaces of time none 
other than dear, because familiar, things. 

But at luncheon the old oppression of soul and nerves returned. Mrs. Gray- 
son was outlining certain social plans for the coming winter. Large parties, she 
said, with many conflicting elmements, were so tiresome. Would it not be better 
to have small gatherings of people who knew each other, who could enjoy each 
other’s society without too severe a formality. And the expense! She sighed. 
“People one doesn’t know thoroughly usually overdress; and then one looks too 
preposterous in one’s simple gowns.” These ideas were freely discussed, and, now 
and then a question was addressed to Helma—a question that excluded her 
more wholly than utter disregard could have done. 

She determined to abide here no longer upon the old humiliating terms. 
Her day was coming. She telephoned to McColl and prepared to return to 
Queenshaven. On the electric cars that, over light bridges, carried her across the 
shining inlets and estuaries that divide the city from Ashley Island, she let the 
winds of sea and land blow upon her through the open windows. She felt strong 
and exultant; and when, at the end of her journey, the lights of Queenshaven 
glimmered through the violet dusk in which floated a few large liquid stars, 
she entered the city of her birth with a new triumph in her heart. 
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The Presentation That Didn’t Present 


LL that evening I was in 

a fluttering state of prep- 

aration—for all that year 
I had been giving free space in 
the paper to what I thought was 
a worthy cause, and the Presi- 
dent of the same had caused me no end of 
trouble. And this is just exactly how it all came 
about: 

I was preparing to leave the paper for an- 
other in a distant town. I didn’t tell my friend, 
the President, about it, but he came to the knowl- 
edge of it somehow; and then he came to me, 

I was alone in the office when he entered. I recall 
now that it was a beautiful April morning, and the 
doors and windows of heaven and earth were wide. 
The President tip-toed towards me—a warning finger 
on his lips, and closed the earthly doors, and was 
in the act of going through the same performance 
with all the windows, 
when I rose and said— 

No; I didn’t say 
anything—but he said: 
“Sh !—Not a word, my 
dear boy—not a word! 
Are we alone?” 

“T think we are,” I 
said. “You seem to 
have shut us up pret- 
ty tight! What’s the 
matter? Has anybody 
been murdered—or 
just about to be?” 

He smiled a cun- 
ning, maniacal smile, 
and I—edged toward 
the door. 

He caught me in 
the act, and said, re- 
assuringly—though, in 
a. suspicious whisper: 

“IT was about to 
tell you here, but I 
wont. It is better 
that you see for your- 
self. Come!” 

I came. And down 
the street we walked, 
and halted not until 
we ran against the 
town jewelry store, 
which we entered. 

“Do you see that 
watch there,” he said, 
“the one with the dia- 
mond glittering in the 
center of the case?” 

“Impossible to miss 
it,” I replied. “What 
of it?” 

He told me on the 
way back to the office. He had heard, with sorrow, 
of my intended departure. I had been good to the 
Cause he represented, and he and the Cause were 
going to give me that watch for time-keeping pur- 
poses. He—they—had designed to take me by sur- 
prise, but that seemed a heartless thing to do, 
especially ‘as I might wish to respond to the pre- 
Sentation speech, and incidentally bring his name 
into my remarks, and enlarge upon the work he 
had done for the Cause, and thereby help the Cause 
along; and then, too, the whole affair would show 
up well, under appropriate headlines, in the next 
issue of the paper! | 


“Go ahead now,” he concluded; “and fix you up a 
good speech, and get it by heart, so that you can 
deliver it off hand—with apologies for having been 
taken ‘completely by surprise’, and knocked clean 
off your feet, as it were; and ring in a rhyme that 
will take in all the members of the Cause, and don’t 
forget me! We'll be here at 8:30 sharp, Wednesday 
evening next. And now the cats out o’ the bag, 
g0 ahead, and get ready!” 


ORAWN BY R. F. JAMES 


Wherein Is Related a Near-Tragic Episode in 


the Life of a Trusting Young Man 


By 
Frank L. Stanton 


And that confidential disclosure was my reason 
for beginning this true story about being “in a 
fluttering state of preparation” on a certain evening. 

For three solid days and dreamless nights I 


labored on my remarks-to-be when that watch should 


show up, accompanied by the diamond in the center 


I rehearsed my speech to the birds and trees 


of the case, and engraved with my name, “as a token 
of affection and esteem, etc., ete.” 

“Like a guilty thing,” I stole into the secret woods, 
and spoke my speech before the birds, the helpless 
trees and, occasionally, stray cattle—when they 
couldn’t get away convenient; and I thought I had 
the speech down pretty fine when— 

The fatal night came! 

I don’t think I lost a gesture on my way to the 
office, but, as I said in the beginning, I was in a 
flutter when I got there. 

On this particular night I had on a white vest 
which had been purchased for the occasion on the 
installment plan, and the pearl buttons thereon glit- 
tered in the lamp-light. 

I consulted my Waterbury watch, and it registered 
7 o’clock. The time didn’t seem to hustle at all; it 
just dragged itself along. But 8 Siem showed up 
at last! . 

The grand finale was at hand;—only 30 minutes 
more, and then— 

Footsteps. The presentation committee was at 


EFT PO 


hand!—But no; only a tired 
printer, who had returned to the 
office to “throw in” the remaining 
forms of the last issue. 

Then 8:30 came and went. 

No committee! 

The Waterbury and the office clock together reg- 
istered 9. 

No committee! 

At 10:30 I began to get hungry and lonesome. I 
was about to jerk my coat and white vest off and 
go to work for my living, when—the door was opened, 
and the President came in! 

He nodded to me—coldly, I seat: and left 
a little complimentary notice of himself and his 
work on the Editor’s desk. He hadn’t done that 
previously—he always brought his little notices to me. 
I was the associate editor. 

Not a single word about that expected watch, with 
the diamond—not a 
shadow of the pre- 
sentation committee. 

And he was in the 
act of leaving, too,— 
had got himself as 
far as the door, when 
I called to him: 
“What time is it?” 

He stopped—start- 
ed—came softly to- 
ward me: 

“By jove!” he ex- 


me! And I’m so sorry 
about it, too! But the 
fact is, my dear fel- 
low—” he bent his 
head and whispered: 
“the committee decid- 
ed it would be best not 
to give you a watch at 
all, and the money 
subscribed has been 


scribers. Lots of good 
men who have worked 
on this paper have left 
—without a watch; 
and the sense of the 
committee is that, to 
give you a watch 
would violate all pre- 
cedent, and cause the 
departed ones to think 
unkindly of us. But 
you’ve got a watch 
anyway, haven’t you?” 

I don’t know how I 
pulled through with 
my department that 
week; but the paper 


came out as usual on Saturday—but it didn’t con- 
tain that little complimentary notice the President had 


written about himself, and laid so gently on the 
Editor’s desk! 


For three days and nights I held dark counsel 
with the Editor as to just what should be done 
with a man like the President of that new Lost 
Cause. 

He suggested killing, but upon reflection we de- 
cided that we couldn’t afford to waste powder,’ and 
so we resolved to hire a man to sandbag him pri- 
vately. 

This also was given over, and we resolved to leave 
him to Time. 


I afterwards sold my speech for two dollars, to 
a fellow who really got a gold watch—though I don’t 
know whether it had a diamond in it or not. I 
guess he got through with the speech all right. But 
I never made any inquiries. I had lost all inter- 
est in it! 


claimed, “that reminds 


refunded to the sub- 


— —— 
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_ instead of vertical! 


SA TATTLE. GRAY- CAT 


E talk had got somehow 
to witchcraft, werewolves, 
transmutations of form. 

“It’s quite true,” asserted the 
girl, calmly. “I can do it. My 
other form is that of a little 
gray cat.” Her eyes, which were 
large, rather round and gray 
with innumerable yellow spar- 
kles, faced Curtis seriously. Her 
soft gray gown defined her lithe little form smooth- 
ly and sinuously. She folded her small hands in her 
lap with silken deliberatien. “I don’t doubt it,” re- 
turned Curtis. “But why do you say your other form?” 

He was pursuing literature rather strenuously, 
but that moment gave him a pang of envy for the 
painter’s art. To put in color and form all the quiet, 
subtle, mysterious, feminine, feline charm of her! 

“I am serious,” she said. “You don’t believe me!” 

“I could believe easier,” admitted Curtis, “with 


` the help of an ocular demonstration.” 


She rose with the noiseless, independent motion 
that characterized her. 

“Very well. If you see a little gray cat to- 
morrow, I will be that cat.” 

“You shall command every luxury,” mocked Cur- 
tis, “catnip, chicken, cream!” 

Her grave, baffling eyes ignored his flippancy. 
“You are scoffing. You will see a little gray cat 
to-mororw, I will be that cat.” 

Curtis and Plymesser walked home together. 
Plymesser had acted as the Westerner’s social 
sponsor before the book had set everyone talking. 

“Saw you having an absorbing téte-a-tcte with 
Sybil Graydon,” observed Plymesser. “Fine girl, 
Sybil, and plenty of money, too! Rather too 
quiet for some people, but a first-rate little person, 


I say.” 


_ “Quite so,” assented Curtis drily. He added 
more for his own instruction than Plymesser’s, 
“Miss Graydon, if I were to suggest a fault, 
knows her own points rather too well, and doesn’t 
hesitate to call attention to them.” 

“Well, what are girls for!” retorted Plymesser. 


Curtis sat at his desk the next morning wrest- 
ling against an obsession in the image of a grace- 
ful little woman in gray. He found himself 
obliged to compromise with the obsession. Thrust- 
ing his work aside impatiently, he began on a 
fresh sheet. This went better. At last he came 
out of a trance of absorption with a start. Some- 
thing made him turn abruptly. There in the cen- 
ter of the room demurely regarding him, sat a 
little gray cat! 

Curtis rubbed his eyes; for one instant a shiver 
struck along his blood; then he threw back his 
head and laughed uproariously. He remembered 
the open window and the crowded roofs and chim- 
ney-pots outside his sky-parlor. In one sense 
Curtis lived high. But what a coincidence, and 
what a cat! 

No fluffy, spoiled Angora, no starved stray of 
the alleys; but a sleek, dainty creature whose demure 
distinction belonged to herself and the entire race 
of cats. Pure maltese in color, she folded a long 
and supple tail across her feet. 

“Kitty!” called Curtis, holding out his hand. 

The cat rose, but did not approach him. She 
walked about the room with an air of quiet, im- 
personal observation. Curtis loved animals. He 
made prompt overtures of friendliness. The cat 
accepted his petting with staid nonchalance. When 
he lifted her in his arms she did not resist. He 
seated himself at his desk again and placed her on 
his knee. She sat there, dainty, detached, inscrut- 
able. She turned her smooth head and fixed her 
eyes, large, round and gray, lit with points of yellow, 
seriously upon him. If the pupils had been round 
As it was, his heart quickened 
some beats. 

“Graygown,” said Curtis aloud, gently stroking 
her fur, “I think—I think I am in love with you! 
But it wont do, you know! I’ve got years of hard 
work ahead of me. To say nothing of the extreme 
improbability of my ever getting you to consider it, 
youre too expensive a luxury for me. That’s put- 
ting it brutally, but we may as well face the facts. 
Besides you're a witch. What do I want of a 
witch anyhow? . . . I hope you wont mind being 
put on a cushion? Right here by the fire? So!” 

Graygown accepted the cushion courteously. Pres- 
ently she got up, pom soft-footedly about, 
mounted the window-sill, and sprang down upon the 
confusion’ of roofs outside. 

Curtis read over the manuscript on his desk. It 
seemed now so little satisfactory that he tore it across, 
thrust the pieces into the fire and watched them curl 
and blacken in the grate. 
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Within a week Curtis saw Miss Graydon again. 
He had most prudently determined to see as little 
of her as he courteously might, but one advantage 
of being a lion is that you are almost forced sooner 
or later to meet people you might otherwise choose 
to avoid. 

Miss Graydon remarked tranquilly, “I kept my 
word Friday. You saw I came.” 

Curtis blushed and stammered like a tender crim- 
inal caught in the jam closet for the first time. 


“Well,” he managed finally, “I will admit that a 


cat came, but how do I know it was you?” 
As he looked down at her, the gray draperies 
curled lithely about her, her suave, attentive, impen- 


“You don’t believe me!” 


etrable attitude, her gray, mystic, innocent eyes—a 
thrill, that was not superstition but borrowed some- 
thing from it, ran deliciously along his veins. Quite 
unconsciously to himself, he took masterful posses- 
sion of her. He was a very recent lion, you will 
remember. 

“You don’t believe me,” said Miss Graydon. “I 
will tell you what I saw. There is a sofa under the 
window where I went out, and a big brick fireplace 


_at right angles with a wolf-skin rug in front; and a 


big walnut book-case full of books; and a walnut 
writing-table. On the writing-table there is a green 
cloth covered with ink spots.” 

“Some one told you,” said Curtis. “Plymesser—” 

“There was writing on the table. I saw. It was 
a poem, all blotted and interlined, and the name at 
the top was ‘Gods of Egypt.” 

Curtis glowered. No living eye save his and the 
cat’s could by any possibility have seen those ill- 
starred lines, Curtis fell out of drawing-room pros- 
pective altogether. His big shoulders and rugged 
head bent forward, he thrust out his lip and con- 
tracted his brow while he wrestled with the bare im- 
possibility of the thing in a silence which ignored 
the small, soft, gray, feline figure at his side. 

“Young lady,” he said, “you ought to be thankful 
that the views of Cotton Mather have become obsolete.” 

“I am,” she said quietly. “My great-great-great 
grandmother was hanged.” 

“It’s only fair to warn you,” the young man said 
solemnly, “that if you honor me again in your feline 
form I shall take every means in my power to pre- 
vent your escape.” 


“Plymesser,” demanded Curtis of that worthy, “what 
is it about Miss Graydon?” 

“Well, if you can’t find out,” retorted Plymesser, 
“with all the chances you’re giving yourself—” 


“Oh, cut that out!” growled 
Curtis. “I mean—well, she said 
great-great-great grand- 
mother was hanged.” 

“That’s quite true,” returned 
Plymesser seriously. “Her great- 
great-great grandmother was 
Mercy Ryder, the witch’s daugh- 
ter of Salem. Goody Ryder was 
hanged in 1693.” 

About this time Curtis developed his theory that 

an undesirable emotion should be allowed full 
sweep through the House of Life, being thus most 
likely to expend itself harmlessly. The theory was in 
full swing when one day a slight, scrambling sound at 
the window made his heart leap outrageously. He 
was developing rheumatism from keeping the window 
open in unseemly weather. There on the sill crouched 
the little gray cat, doubtfully as if afraid of her own 
daring, her eyes dark and frightened. 

Curtis welcomed her with effusive cordiality. He 
could not have told at all why his big hand trembled 
on Graygown’s fur. Of course he did not believe—! 
Presently she was sitting quietly before his fire, her 
mysterious eyes upon the blaze. Nothing had ever 
so challenged his latent superstition. Nothing had 

ever so moved his being through those chords that 
bind us all to the unknown—the supernatural. At 
the same time a strangely opposite feeling caressed 
him. That smooth, little household figure on his 
hearth—it made the place—a home! 

Curtis shut the window and prepared a careful 
afternoon toilet. When he emerged from his bed- 
room, Graygown still sat contentedly before the 
fire. He fastened all the doors and windows. 
Graygown rose and looked at him inquiringly. 
But he went out and locked the door. Then he 
betook himself in haste to the abode of Miss 
Sybil Graydon. 

As she greeted him he saw the first trace ‘of 
discomposure he had ever noticed in her. She 
was lightly flushed and breathless. 

“I had to hurry,” she apologized, “it was hard 
to get out!” 

“I wonder,” said Curtis, Swathet you could 
give me the address of some reliable instructor 

in magic?” 

“Why?” 

“I want to learn a few incantations—how to 
change enchanted animals into their human shape.” 

She considered, resting her dainty chin on her 
palm with her eyes upon the blaze. Her attitude 
recalled so exactly the other small, graceful gray 
figure he had left on his own hearth-rug, that Cur- 
tis felt a shivering wave of complex rapture rise 
in some central part of him and break among 
the roots of his hair. 

“There are several things you might do,” said 
Miss Graydon gravely. “If you should throw 
me—the cat, I mean—into the grate, especially 
if the fire is hot, it will go up the chimney and 

mever come back again. If you cut off one fore- 
paw, the cat will disappear and never come back; 
but the next time you see me,” she moved her 
wrist uneasily, “I shall have lost one hand. If 
you cut off both paws and the head and throw them 
into the fire, I shall turn into a woman on the spot— 
but I shall die within a year.” 

“There seems to be some disadvantage connected 
with each method,” Curtis observed gloomily. 

“Oh, that depends on the point of view,” she an- 
swered cheerfully. “You see, a white cat is a 
fairy, a black cat is a witch, and a gray cat—” She 
came to a full pause, her unfathomable eyes eae 
his aloofly. 

“What is a gray cat?” urged Curtis eagerly. 

“Me.” 

As Curtis was leaving (unconscionably late) he 
took occasion to declare: “I don’t believe that cat 
story! You know I don’t. You’re not a fairy nor 
a witch. Fairy-like and bewitching—” he flushed 
a little for he had no skill in compliment. “I give 
up guessing; but I don’t believe it!” 

His reiterated unfaith did not stir her calm, sub- 


tle gravity. She only said: 


“My great-great-great grandmother was hanged!’ 

When he reached home, the cat was gone ; doors 
and windows remained intact. He promised himself 
to interview the janitor severely—but he didn’t. He 
found it impossible to mention that cat to indif- 
ferent ears. 

From this time on Curtis fell into a pitiable state. 
His reason warred with the mystery. The only per- 
son to whom he could speak of it was Miss Graydon, 
and from her he got nothing more explanatory than 
a reference to her great-great-great grandmother. 
To be entangled in a mystery whick you dare not 
talk about is bad; to be desperately in love (which 
Curtis now conceded) is worse; to suffer from the 
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combined weight of these inflictions tries a man’s mettle. 

His chief consolation was to figure on the following prob- 
lem: Whether, if the new book did as well as the first one, 
the resultant income would be sufficient to warrant his con- 
sidering himself a marrying man? One day when the 
calculation was coming out bet- 
ter than usual, it occurred to 
him to think, “Why should she 
have taken pains to mystify me 
like this, unless she—cares for 
me?” It may seem strange that 
he had never thought of this be- 
fore, but that is the kind of man 
he was. 

He went off to her glowing 
with delight, and she met him 
with an indifference that all but 
yawned in his face. After this 
her behavior daunted him con- 
tinually. She could hardly be- 
come more serenely non-commit- 
tal than before, but somehow he 
seldom dared mention the cat. . 
She was cold, she was daintily 
insolent, she was scratchily per- 
verse. 

He sat at his desk one day, his 
head upon his hands, in a crisis 
of bewilderment and pain. Be- 
fore him lay a rather good offer for a series of travel arti- 
cles. Acceptance would mean immediate departure. He 
had half determined to go—to give it all up and go. 

A light pull startled him. Graygown sat before him, 
and laid a soft, appealing paw upon his knee. 

Curtis snatched her up in a frantic embrace, raining 
kisses on her furry head. She struggled sharply, sprang 
out of his arms, and dashed through the window. When 
Curtis reached it, after tumbling over the waste-basket 
and three chairs, she had disappeared. The only living 
creature in sight was the sarcastic-looking young woman 
artist across the roof who was putting her window down. 
* The sole, remaining evidence of the affair was a long, red 
scratch across the back of Curtis’s left hand. 

He did not hesitate as to his course. 
was not in, he was informed at her door. Where had she 
gone? The servant really could not say. As the young 
man was turning grimly away, the servant volunteered 
suddenly that he believed there was some kind of a Hart 
Hexibition. Curtis recalled that some one had sent him 
a card to a private view, and that Miss Graydon had, 
spoken of it in baffling terms. 

Curtis went to the Art Exhibition. 
Saw there was Plymesser. 

“Hello,” said Plymesser. “Have you seen the sensa- 
tion of the show? You'll recognize it, of course. But 
they’ve taken great pains to keep it out of the news- 
papers.” 

“Is Miss Graydon here?” said Curtis. 

“Saw her five minutes ago over in that alcove where the 
portraits are.” 

She was there in her gray furs. Presently he was alone 
with her. 

He drew off his glove and showed his hand. 
what you did?” he said, smiling. 

“I?” she blushed adorably, and looked 
up and down with frightened, repentant 
eyes. “Oh!—I am so sorry!” 

“Are you sorry—for me?” 
met for an instant. 

“Please look at this picture. It is one 
I am very much interested in. It is made 
from an old portrait. The original was 
my great-great grandfather, Matthew 

ale. He married the witch’s daughter.” 

“I,” said Curtis, very low, “am going to 
Pa her great-great-great granddaugh- 
eE” 

She seemed not to hear. 
other picture you must see. 
in the main gallery. Come ý 
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It was a sleek, dainty creature 


“Graygown” 


He followed blindly. There were more people abeut 
this picture, and there was a foolish hum of voices dis- 
cussing technic and values. At first Curtis did not see 


very clearly because of the haze that dimmed his eyes and 
brain. 


Gradually he perceived that there hung before 
him the clue of a great unraveling, the 
key of many mysteries. 

-7 The picture showed a colonial kitchen, 
its humble furniture, spinning-wheel, mus- 
ket -and sanded floor, dwarfed into insig- 
nificance by the great fireplace 
whose vast chimney yawned 
across the canvas. On a stool 
beside the fire sat a girl in home- 
spun gray, with a white kerchief 
drawn about her neck, her soft 
hair braided down her back, her 
hands folded in her lap, her eyes 
upon the blaze. Opposite her 
sat a gray cat, her tail wrapped 
daintily over her feet, her eyes 
upon the blaze. Between them 
up the cavernous chimney throat 
filed shadowy Things—steeple- 
crowned witch and spitting cat, 
with vaguer shapes of weird, 
wild, puzzling import. 

It was all painted with a 
breadth and grasp and audacity 
which claimed the eye, challenged the mind, perplexed the 
heart. What did it mean? What hints of misery? of 
evil? of agony? How did they touch that quiet maid and 
the placid cat? Do the souls of these gentle, fireside crea- 
tures, too, ride the night-winds of the world? 

Curtis’s simple man’s mind groped for a clue to his own 
fate in this mocking, haunting pose of the eternal feminine, 
for the girl and the cat were one like the girl and the cat 
he knew—unmistakably the girl and the cat he knew. 

“Tt is called ‘The Fireside Sphinx’,” explained Miss Gray- 
don, pointing in her catalog with a small, gray-gloved finger, 
“after Agnes Repplier’s book, you know. Painted by 
Alice Ardith. You may have seen her. Her window almost 
looks into yours.” 

“The sarcastic girl!” stammered Curtis. 

“My best friend,” she observed, Then, stirred either to 
pity or confusion beneath his imploring eyes, “I think I 
am going home now. I you care to come, too—” 
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“But I don’t understand,” said Curtis, very much later, 
“how you knew about my room.” 

“Once when I was posing,” she murmured, “Sybilla ran 
away, and I climbed out on the roof to get her. She always 
made for your window; and I knew you lived there; and 
people were talking about you so much—I suppose—I must 
—have—looked !” 

“But you couldn’t have seen that poem, ‘Gods of Egypt.” 
“Ah! That time!” she drew back from him, the pupils of 
her round eyes widening. “I looked at you, and willed to 
know,—and I knew! There is witch-blood in me!” 

“One thing more,’ asked Curtis reverently. “How did 
Graygown—Sybilla, I mean—get away the day I locked 
her in?” ; 

“Why, Alice fished her out over the transom in a basket 
with catnip in it. And there are such 
things as telephones, you know. And now,” 
she mused, plaintively, “I have told every- 
thing and you will not care any more!” 

Curtis replied with the most convincing 
arguments to the contrary which occured 
to him, but as these happened not to 
be verbal, they cannot be herewith re- 
ported. 

“But,” she protested, “my great-great- 
great grandmother was hanged! Besides, 
in a way Sybilla is me!” 

“Grargown!” cried Curtis, rapturously. 
Something furry and purry rubbed 
against his foot. 

It was a little gray cat. 


Old Arrows and New Tips 


Q The really clever woman dies with her genius un- 


recognized; she is too clever to let any man ever see 


how clever she is. 
Q The only way to be happy is to learn to do with- 
` out happiness. 


Q A Reformer is often merely a person who prefers 


his jug to your bottle. 


Q The Pharisee thanks God that he is not like other 
men; the Other Men thank God that they are not 


Pharisees: which are the Othen Men? 


Q One sees not why man’s soul or stomach need 


be otherwise than good since every day brings 


in a bran-new creed, a bran break- 


fast food. 
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Have you ever had a “NATIONAL” suit 
made to your order? We make suits to order 
from measurements sent us by mail. We have 
been making suits to order in this way for 
Twenty Years and “NATIONAL” suits have 
pleased over half a million American Ladies. 


| That’s the reason we know we can please you. 


You can easily have your Fall suit made at the 
“NATIONAL.” All you need to do is to write To- 
dey for the Free Style Book and Samples pictured 
below. You select your suit in the quiet of your 
own home. We relieve you of all dressmaking 
troubles, make your suit to your measure, send it to 
you express charges paid, and with the ‘NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG” attached. 


Tailored Suits 
Made-to-Order 

NowYorkstytes® J OC to $35 
Style Book and Samples Free 


The “NATIONAL” 96-page Style Book (sent free) 
shows all the desirable new suits worn in New York 
this Fall. Wouldn't you like to select your suit 
from among them? All the radical changes in fash- 
ions—all the really new, desirable models are illus- 
trated in our Style Book. And you can make your 
own choice of any of these made-to-measure suits, 
have it trimmed to please you, and made to your 
order out of your own choice of our 400 new 
materials for Fall and Winter wear. 

And remember all the risk of fitting you and of pleasing 
you in style, workmanship and material--all this risk is ours. 
Wouldn’t you like to see this Style Book? Wouldn’t you like 
to see Samples of the new Fall Materials? 

Learn what New York is wearing. Write for this 
“NATIONAL” Style Book and Samples, sent free. You 
will be interested in seeing the new Long Coat Suits, 
the new Trimmed Skirts and the other new styles for Fall. 

This new 96-Page Style Book shows, complete, the follow- 
ing ,“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Goods: Coats, Waists, Skirts, 
Furs, Hats, Rain Coats, Petticoats, Corsets, Kimonos, 
Sweaters, Hosiery. 


This “NATIONAL” Style Book 
_ and Samples 
FREE 
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Copy of this %-page “NATIONAL” Style Book and Samples 
of the new materials will be sent you Free. This is the 
handsomest, most interesting and valuable style book even 
we have everissued. Write to-day—NOW. o obligations 
If you wish samples of materials for a Tailor-Made 
Suit, state the colors you prefer. 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 
Every “NATIONAL” garment has the 
“NATIONAL GUARANTEE TAG” attached. This 
tag means “your money back if you ask for it.” 
We pay all postage and express charges on all 
“NATIONAL” garments to every part of the U. S. 
no matter how large or how small your order. 


The National Cloak and Suit Co. 


235 West 24th St., New York City 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
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formed”. So says George. W. 

Donaghey, the governor-elect of 

that commonwealth. But there 
An are to be no sensational methods about this reformation. On the 
other hand, the reformation itself is to consist im the elimination 
of sensational methods as applied to politics. 


A RKANSAS is about to be “re- 


“There will be a cessation of demagogy and gold-headed 
cane combats with politicians, less appeal to the passions and 

. prejudices of the people with eyes blind to commercial pros- 
perity, and more conscientious attention giten to methods for the advancement 
of Arkansas,” says Mr. Donaghey. l 

“Arkansas has too long suffered under the yoke of political sensationalism, 
high flown oratory, and misrepresentation of public facts. The time has come 
when —— should be changed and by a business administration of affairs the 
state can brought into its right and proper place among the finest common- 
wealths in the fant: 

“I have been through dozens of states, and have looked carefully into the 
machinery of their revenue laws, their basis of wealth, climatic conditions, the 
amount of rainfall in each state, and their general commercial prosperity and 
contentment. In every state where there was any advantage over Arkansas 
the advantage was limited to one or two counties.” 


This is one of the mest practical and sensible statements on the part of a 
governor-elect which we remember to have read for some time. Arkansas needs 
capital for the development of her resources; and where political hysteria prevails 
capital is chary of locating. The determination to hold the balance true between 
organized capital and the public interest is not best expressed by sweeping and 
sensational political agitation; the whole subject of the proper relation which 


corporate wealth should bear to the state is so difficult and so complicated that 


only through a cool and calm-blooded consideration is it possible to arrive at 
justice. There is no doubt that in the South, as well as in the other parts of the 


country, certain corporations—railroad corporations in particular—have occa- 


sionally taken undue advantage of their privileges. But the remedy for this con- 
dition does not lie in a declaration of undiscriminating hostility to such corpora- 
tions. Violence of that sort does rot proceed from strength. We would rather 
trust the temper in which the Arkansas man approaches his task to produce prac- 
tical results, and to safeguard the public rights, in any crisis between the state 
and organized wealth, than we would the attitude which menaces—which threatens 
all big business with vague, large gestures simply because they are big and 
profitable. 

Agitation has its uses; the honest agitator has his function. Without a cer- 
tain amount of agitation the people would go to sleep entirely, they would snore 
away their rights. But after the agitator comes the constructor; the man who is 
to build upon the ground which the agitator has indicated—and sometimes clut- 
tered up with all sorts of debris. And political agitation as a means to political 
power has been just a bit overworked in the South. What we need now is a 
régime of quieter men, none the less strong and none the less honest—none the 
less likely to stand steadfast for the public interest in any conflict with corporate 
aggression—because they are less sensational in their methods. We are no friends 
of that fake brand of “conservatism” which always defends entrenched injustice 
and abuse simply because age and custom have given it the semblance of respect- 
ability. Neither are we friends of that fake brand of agitation which seeks its 
own power by an appeal to the vague discontent which always exists. The South 
has had too much of both of these extremes, and is ready now for an era of leaders 
who will point it to a middle course—a course in which there are fewer clap-trap 
phrases and political catch-words of whatever sort thrown into the air from 
either obstructionists on the one side or demagogs on the other, and a little more 
cold-blooded common sense brought into play all the way around. 

We know little about the governor-elect of Arkansas, but we rather like the 
tone of his remarks, if for no other reason than for the contrast it offers to some 
of the bluster we have listened to during the last several years in the South. He 
has been preparing himself for office by a tour of the United States—not a bad 
idea for politicians in general to adopt. He used to be a carpenter at Conway, 
Ark.; and he likely got into the habit of taking a look at the foundation before 
he started to build a house. We recommend the practice. It is so simple that 

most politicians neglect it. 
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HE ruler of Persia recently turned the guns upon his Parliament, 
and it gave the Sultan of Turkey a happy thought. He called 
in the Grand Vizier, or whatever they call the First Assistant 
Whiskers around the Sultan’s palace. 

“Have you read the news from Persia?” asked the Sultan, 
System while the Vizier salaamed with a wink at the courtiers in a 
rakish, Eddie Foy kind of manner. 

“Yes, Universal Benignancy, I have,” said the G. V. 

“Can’t you arrange something of the sort for us?” suggested 
_ the Sultan. : 

“There is only one objection, Divine Sagacity and Mainspring of the Solar 
System,” returned the Vizier. 

“What is it?” asked the clement despot with a frown, glancing significantly 
at the Imperial Executioner. The Imperial Executioner, with a smile of pleasur- 
able anticipation on his face, drew his scimitar and whetted the edge on the side 
of his boot. “What's the objection, slave?” inquired the Sultan. 

“Only this, Merciful Moon among Rulers,” replied the G, V., tremulously. 
“Only this—Turkey does not possess such a thing as a Parliament. How can we 
bombard a Parliament when a Parliament does not exist?” 

“Peace! abject idiot,” said the Sultan. “Do you not know that nothing is 
impossible to me? See to it,” he went on, with a sign to the Executioner. And 
the Executioner secured the Grand Vizier’s resignation upon the spot, the Sultan 


Turkey’s 


of Laws 
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‘ 
generously dividing the late statesman’s widows 
and estates among his favorite courtiers. And 
when this was done: 

“We have decided to become a constitutional 
monarchy,” said the Sultan to the court. “A constitution will be a nice thing to 
play with in the long winter evenings. And somebody see to it that we have a 
Parliament to bombard by this time next week. Elect our creditors to it. We 
will show these Russians and Persians a thing or two about constitutional mon- 
archies! We are no Has- Ben Ali, by Mahomet!” 

And thus it is that Russia and Persia have passed along the gleam of liberty 
to Turkey. Slowly but surely freedom and constitutional government spread 
around the earth. Uncle Joe Cannon is about the only genuine despot left who 

keeps up the -traditions of conservatism. 


ER 
ROM time immemorial the pole cat has been an outcast among 
animals. The world has respected him; it has never loved him. 
There are certain of his qualities and attributes which forbid 
a close acquaintanceship. But now, thanks to a remarkable 
scientific discovery, all this is to be changed. The pole cat is 


Pole Cat’s 
Change to have not only his present place among the living beautiful 


creatures of the out-of-doors, but will bear a message of 
fragrance to the world as well. 

It is from a Mississippi country weekly that we glean the 
glad tidings. A gentleman farmer of that state, who is the 
proprietor of a chicken farm, has also a pole cat farm near by it. Not long 
ago his chickens fell sick. He mixed coal oil in their feed, and was surprised 
to find that the next batch of eggs which his faithful hens produced smelled 
strongly of petroleum. 

A bright idea dawned upon him. His face flushed with the joy of antici- 
pated discovery. His heart throbbed wildly—even as Newton’s must have beat 
when he noted with delight that the apple did not fall up instead of down, If 
the odor of oil was strong in the output of the hens, why then—! 

Enough! He had long hated the odor of his pole cat farm. Now he mixes 
lavender, bergamot and orange flowers with the food which he gives the pretty 
little animals. The results are all that the most fastidious nature could wish; a 
delicate and delightful odor hangs about the pole cat farm now—a scent that 
vies with the violet and puts the musk rose and the magnolia to shame. 

Thus is an animal of lovely appearance, but of terrible reputation, trans- 
formed into a creature fit to be the theme and inspiration of a whole school of 
lyric poets. In the Sapphics of the future no longer will the nightingale pour 
forth his rapturous strophes to the rose; he will sing in ecstacy above the 
fragrant brakes and coverts where the pole cat hides. Brother of the violet-— 
perfumer of the ferny solitudes—shy loiterer by those enchanted banks where the 
wild thyme grows—living sprig of lavender!—all hail the reformation of the 
pole cat! Nothing is beyond the power of science. Some day even New York’s 
delegation to the United States Senate will smell sweet. 
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N the comparative do-nothingness of American Vice-Presidents, 
the press humorists find a fruitful theme. The participation of 
Mr. Fairbanks in the festivities attendant upon the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Quebec suggests a way in which Vice-Presi- 
A Job dents could be given enough to keep, them out of mischief all 

For Vice- the time, and made to earn the salaries they receive. Most 

European monarchies have a sort of official globe-trotter and 

international glad-hand man on the pay-roll. When the Kaiser 

wanted to promote a friendly feeling between his country and 
the United States, he sent Prince Henry to the front, and that 
gentleman valorously dined his way from the Atlantic seaboard to the Missis- 
sippi and back again; so the Prince of Wales bears the imperial jolly to the 
Canadians, and incidentally tosses a few kind phrases across the St. Law- 
rence. > > 
Mr. Root and Mr. Taft have both done considerable visiting at one time or 
another, the choice happening to fall upon them for particular reasons. But what 
we need is a recognized and official Jollier, who shall be on the job wheneyer 

needed; and if it is indeed true, as the papers say, that the Vice-Presidency is a 

snap, here is a chance to give the incumbent of that office fairly steady employ- 

ment of a character of which no sober and well-meaning citizen need be at all 
ashamed. And if this scheme were adopted, the people would know how to choose 

a Vice-President. They would pick a man of capacity. The capacity which Prince 

Henry was forced to display was the wonder and the delight of all beholders. No 

dyspeptics nor buttermilk sops need apply. 
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ASTRO of Venezuela has a fine instinct for melodrama, and it is 
not his fault at all if the rest of the world persists in mistaking 
the situations which he creates for comic opera scenes. When a 
ruler strikes the attitude ef Ajax, and defies Olympus, it is really 
Poor quite cruel for Olympus to keep right on with its ordinary 

Castro’s routine business just as if nothing unusual had happened. On 

Monday Castro chews glass; Tuesday he fires a minister; 

Wednesday he has a fit; Thursday he fires another minister, de- 

fies the civilized world and puts the kibosh on a dozen foreign 

corporations; Friday he does it all over again; Saturday and 

Sunday he sits in tense expectancy waiting for the foreign “pigs” to come and 

persecute him. But they wont come. “Car-r-r-amba! the beasts are all afraid 

of me,” decides this self-possessed combination of Bolivar and Julius Cæsar. Mr. 

Castro takes himself too seriously. He thinks he’s a three-ringed circus when 

he’s only in the freak side-show class. 
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Woman’s Influence 
on Our Language 


By CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON 


common to almost all the tongues ever used by the human race, origi- 
nated from the practice among primitive peoples of capturing women 
for wives from an alien tribe. The woman would in many cases—especially 
if there were others from her own tribe around her—cling to her native | 
tongue and impart it to her children; and there would thus arise in the very | 


T om is good reason to suspect that gender in language, a feature 


next generation a mixed speech, in which the tribe would recognize some | 


words as of masculine and others of feminine origin. It is well known that 
in many wild tribes the family to this day uses different sets of words for | 
the same idea, one set being employed by the males and the other by the | 
females. Long lists of such usages have been drawn up by students of ethnol- | 
ogy. Let a few instances suffice to prove the point. In Quichua, for exam- 
ple, a South American tongue, “brother” in the mouth of a male is Hauauqui; 
in that of a female, Turi; while “sister” if for the male Pani; for the female, 
Nana. 

The Burmese language has this distinction even in the pronominal verb- 
forms. A striking story, illustrative of this, is told in Burmah, in which the 
fate of a boy, beloved by a princess, is determined by a mistake he makes in 
the use of a pronoun in combination with the verb. Disguised as a girl, he 
had been living in the apartments of the princess without any fear of detec- 
tion, and they have been happy together, until on one occasion, going to the 
gate of the palace with too great confidence in the security of his garb, he 
is challenged there by the guards and, forgetting himself, asks Chundaw la? 
“Are you speaking to me?” Now this is the masculine form; as a supposed 
girl, he ought to have put the question in the form Chumma la? This blunder 
of his awakened suspicion; investigation followed; his sex was discovered, 
and he was drowned in the Irrawaddy. The poor princess pined away 


| and died. 
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Grammatical gender, as a matter of fact, is in the historic languages so 
largely disassociated from sex that grammarians have very generally refused 
tu consider it as having had any such origin, and have taken pains to dis- 
abuse the minds of students of the idea that there is any necessary connection 
between sex and gender. But this view was taken before the researches of 
ethnologists had revealed the wide extension of the law of exogamy. 

Surely the time has come for revising the doctrine of the grammarians 
and for considering whether there is not at least great probability that the 
large use in early ages of two languages in the same household, one masculine 
and the other feminine, did not necessarily produce in the resultant tongue 
spoken in a later generation by both sexes all the phenomena of gender. The 
words that were definitely known to have been the old tribal words were of 
course considered masculine; those known to have been brought in by the 
mothers, from whatever tribe they may have been captured, were considered 
feminine; while those of dubious origin, which could be neither fathered nor 
mothered, were considered neuter. 

Nor, let it be remembered, was this double origin confined to nouns and 
adjectives, as we would expect from the limitation of gender in the languages 
with which we are most of us familiar. For, in many tongues there is a 
marked distinction of gender in the forms of the verb. This characteristic is 
common to languages as far removed from one another in place and time as 
are those of the Semitic and the American races. 

It is true, that even should this largely diffused custom of primitive races 
prove on investigation to be one of the origins of grammatical gender, it 
must not be concluded to be the only origin. Undoubtedly the tendency 
among wild races to personify all nature must have led irresistibly to the | 
formation of classes of words the termination and the plan of inflection of 
which differentiated them as masculine, feminine or neuter. Thus among the 
early Romans the indwelling spirit of a river was conceived of as a male 
deity; that of a fruit-bearing tree, as a female. 

Still, if it should ever be established that the feminine words in language 
are largely due to the influence of woman, it is obvious that her influence upon 
language has been vast. 

But, even setting aside this theory as an unproved hypothesis, I think 
I can show more than one way in which her influence upon language has been 
extensive and beneficial. 
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In the first place, it is believed by most investigators into the origin of 
the primitive arts, such as pottery, weaving, and the like, even including the 
first experiments in agriculture, that women were the inventors of these, as 
well as the first and only persons to practise them, possibly through many, 
many ages. 

If this be so, is it not certain beyond any possibility of doubt, that they 
were also the persons to name these arts and all the implements, appliances 
and processes appertaining to them? 

It was the discovery of fire that first differentiated the pursuits of the | 
sexes, fixing the woman by the fireside, while the man went forth to hunt. | 
This was the beginning of what we call home, whether the place of residence | 
were umbrageous tree, cavern, skin-tent, or wigwam. | 

Women made the first baskets, and from the need for using these baskets 
on the fire they evolved the art of pottery by coating the baskets—perhaps 
gourds and bamboo-joints before baskets—with clay either within or without. 
Frank Cushing, who made so long and so thorough a study of the habits and | 
customs of the Zuni, traced the history of this art in their case by the evi- | 
dence of their language; and the archeologists substantiate the fact by adduc- | 
ing articles which show conclusively every stage in the process of development. 
The older ollas found show the marks of the coiled grass-rope basket im- 
printed upon the clay before it was baked. 

When the women found that they could dispense with the shaping basket- 
work, they sought other forms of ornamentation, first incised patterns, then 
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~Woman’s Influence 


patterns in relief, then black figures on light ground, and lastly colored on 
white or on surfaces of different colors. 

These designs of the Pueblo women often have a definite meaning. Thus 
the tadpole pattern upon a dish means that this vessel is intended for use in 
summer when the arid region in which they live is dotted over with pools 
swarming with tadpoles. From this we may reasonably infer that it was the 
woman who began the use of picture forms with the definite purpose of 
expressing an idea. ‘This we know was the germ of written language. 

Woman, too, left at home by man, the hunter, to tend the fire and dress 
the skins of the animals he had slain or trapped, as well as to cook their flesh, 
became, from her very stationary life and the observation that leisure brought 
with it, the first agriculturist. 

All the home industries were naturally hers, not basket-making and pot- 
tery only, but, in addition to these, spinning fiber into thread, weaving thread 
into fabrics, cutting out and sewing together skins and cloth into garments, 
growing food-producing plants, taming animals for domestic use. Mason’s 
“Woman's Share in Primitive Culture” puts all these matters beyond a doubt. 

What so certain, then, as her naming these various pursuits and the 
implements connected with them? To this day, what man, not a tailor, so 
much as understands the jargon of the seamstress? Ask any of us the defini- 
tion of bias, gore, tuck, flounce, shirr, cross-stitch, words that fly from their 
lips like bees from a hive, and we stare as if a conundrum were propounded. 

Again, whoever it was that first sang them in the dawn of poetry, religion, 
and law, it was the woman by the fireside who kept alive the memory of the 
old myths and Mahrchen in every race by telling them to the children over 
and over again thousands and thousands of times. But these stories formed 
the beginnings of all literature; and, as all students of language know, it 
is literature that in every case has crystallized language and kept it from 
those rapid changes which it undergoes among wild tribes. What more 
potent influence upon language can there be than this? 
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Moreover, in “comparatively modern times, but before the dullness of too 
sophisticated man could appreciate the old ballads, it was woman who pre- 
served them in the great majority of cases, and it was from the lips of old 
women that enthusiasts like Walter Scott, Ritson, Pinkerton, and Motherwell, 
took them down. It was from the mother of James Hogg, the poet of Ettrick 
Forest, that Scott gathered some of the most stirring of the old ballads pub- 
lished in his “Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border”; and, but for this timely meet- 
ing of the peasant woman and the great romancer, they would probably 
have perished. 

Lastly, in the order of reasoning from general facts that we have been 
following, woman is naturally conservative, and in all ages her influence upon 
language has been useful in keeping it from changes that are too rapid and 
violent. As a rule, she has set her face against the use of slang, against too 
learned or too technical a dialect, against all neologisms and solecisms. She 
has an aversion to any but the simple speech she learned from her mother, the 
racy, idiomatic diction of the home-circle, unspoiled by bookism forms and 
contact with foreign tongues. 

It is from her that the native tongue is first learned, and it is she who 
uses it in its greatest simplicity, naturalness, and purity. It is not without 
significance, that, while we speak of our “fatherland”, we say with like 
idiomatic aptness “mother-tongue”. 

These views, however plausible they may appear to me and perhaps to 
others, I cannot hide from myself are views that may be questioned, by the 
uncompromising zealot for conclusive proof, as relating in the main to prehis- 
toric processes of development which are still subjects of inquiry. The conclu- 
sions drawn from observed phenomena may be characterized as more or less 
hypothetical and not yet demonstrated with scientific accuracy to be ascer- 
tained facts. 

But that is not the case with the statement I am now about to make, 
which is, that in historic times we have clear and indubitable evidence of the 
direct influence of women upon language, in the way of purification as 
regards both matter and form. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of this is the influence of the Hotel 
de Rambouillet upon the French language in the seventeenth century. 

When Henry of Navarre was at last accepted by France as her king; 
when he had seen the Spanish garrison march out of Paris; and when he had 
fairly established his court at the Louvre: that court was no place for pure 
and delicate-minded women. The manners of the old soldiers who surrounded 
him, whether Huguenots or Leaguers, smacked of the camp and the stable, 
not of the palace and the boudoir; and their language was in full accofdance 
with their manners: it was gross as well as profane. The court of the Béarnais 
was in fact as dissolute as that of his grandson Charles the Second of profli- 
gate memory, but it was far less refined. The Memoirs of Sully and Bran- 
tome furnish plentiful evidence of the coarseness of king and courtiers. 

The Marquise de Rambouillet, a woman of many charms but above all 
remarkable for her feminine delicacy of feeling, shrank from contact with that 
impure and coarse environment. The purity of her character and the refine- 
ment of her taste were shocked by what she had to see and hear there; and 
she determined to form a salon of her own and assemble around her and her 
daughters only congenial companions of both sexes. Her receptions continued 
until the wars of the Fronde, and thus influenced the manners, the language, 
and the literature of her countrymen for upwards of forty years. Nor did 
her influence end even then, for it is to be traced in the “Saturdays” of her 
successor, Madeleine de Scudréy, in the tone set by her friends Corneille and 
the Countesse de La Fayette in both verse and prose, and in the delightful 
letters of another of her friends, Madame de Sévigné.. 
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The Marquise, stately in form and beautiful in features, was an accom- 
plished and highly educated woman, whose lineage brought to bear upon her 
character and tastes two powerful and at that time refining influences of 
strikingly diverse nature. 

Catherine de Vivonne, Marquise de Pisani, was the only child of the 
French Ambassador to Rome by an Italian lady, born Julia Savelli, but 
wedded to the Marquis as the widow of Luis des Ursins, as the French writers 
give the name; no doubt it should be Luigi degl’Orsini. The Marquise was 
very proud of her mother’s descent from the Strozzi. She did not come to 
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On Our Language 


France until she was seven years old, and five years later she was married to 
Charles d’Angennes, then Vidame du Mans, but at a subsequent period Mar- 
quis de Rambouillet. Her father had been Ambassador to Spain before being 
sent to the Papal court. She had thus grown up under both Spanish and 
Italian influences, and they are both perceptible in the tastes and preferences 
of her after-life. 

The Spanish genius was then all for romantic heroism, languorous and 
platonic gallantry, delight in idyllic literature and tender and sentimental music 
—a blend of the Cid, Amadis de Gaule, and memories of the Moor and the 
Troubadour. The Italian was for refined wit and grace and mockery, the tone 
of Boiardo, Ariosto and Bandello; and yet at the same time he had not 
forgotten the manual for courtiers of that elegant writer of the. preceding 
century, Baldassare Castiglione. The Italian was light and airy, seeking and 
finding both socially and in literature grace, ease, and charm; while the 
Castilian was grave and serious, aiming at stateliness and preferring a mel- 
‘ancholy tenderness to any sprightly witticisms. 

Imbued with a taste for both these forms of intellectual enjoyment, the 
Marquise gathered about her not only all the men and women of rank who 
possessed intelligence and vivacity, but also the chief men of letters in Paris. 
Among the former, at different periods in the forty years her ruelle was fre- 
quented, were Richelieu, then a young man; the great Condé, La Roche- 
foucauld, Montausier, who after ten years of courtship married her daughter, 
Julie d’Angennes; along with such famous ladies as the Princess de Mont- 
morency, the Duchesse de Longueville, the Marquise de Sablé, Madame de 
La Fayette, and Madame de Sévigné. Of the men of letters the most renoungd 
were Malherbe, Chapelain, Ménage, Voiture, Balzac, Scarron, Corneille and 
Bossuet. It was the first time that these classes had been brought together. 
That in itself was a boon to the language. 

It was conversation that was most cultivated in the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
though poetical games, dancing, music, and sometimes practical jokes varied 
the amusements of the coterie. In all this there was an intangible, and yet 
without doubt a most powerful influence upon the language. 

But a direct influence, and one of the most salutary character, was 
brought to bear by the deliberate chastening of the language permissible in 
social life. A long list of words to be tabooed was drawn up; and it is curious 
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Everyone distinguishes 
between the beauty that 
is one’s own and that be- 

longing to one’s clothes. 
A good complexion makes a 
woman pretty in the plainest costume, while the 
most elaborate gown cannot make handsome a woman 
who has not a good complexion. Styles come 
and go, but the fresh, clear, rosy 
skin is always the fashion—more =, 
$ so to-day than ever. E Cag 


POMPEI 


Gives a Clear, Fresh, Velvety Skin 
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MASSAGE 
CREAM 


—a cleanser—not a cosmetic—so that it makes good complexions and 
keeps complexions good. Its use makes real, natural complexions—not 
artificial imitations. 

It contains no grease and cannot promote the growth of hair. It is 
scientific—you rub it zz¢to the pores of the skin and then rub it owt, 
clearing them of all clogging dirt—leaving them clean and ready to per- 
form their natural duties. 

Pompeian Massage Cream is soothing and ‘‘smoothing”’ in its effect— 
the massage increases the blood circulation, takes away all flabbiness 
and renders the face plump, rounded and with a natural glow—the inevitable PA 


S, 
to note what expressions, some of them coarse to the last degree, had been result of health. 5 ; A } DÀ 
customary in even society of high rank before this prohibition was agreed Pompeian is the largest selling face cream in the world, 10,000 jars being $” The 


made and sold daily. It is not a ‘‘cold” or ‘‘grease’’ cream to fill the pores, > Pompeian 
; © Mfg. Co. 
but a massage cream that,completely cleanses the pores. Y &. 


Would You Like a Free Sample? g$ Géntienen:— 


upon. Those who censure the ladies of the Hotel de Rambouillet as prudes, 
too nice and fastidious for the daily intercourse of any age, and accuse them 
of absurd affectations, have surely never seen this list. To every age its own 
usages: but to us in this age it would seem almost inconceivable that men and 
women of any delicacy should ever have allowed themselves to use in general 
society such terms as are some of those set down in this index expurgatorius. 
It is a little hard to understand how the ladies and gentlemen of the Hotel 
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> 
Ay Please send, with- 
Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, an invaluable oes oes aee 
; : x copy of your book on 
guide for the proper care of the skin, Price soc. and $1. per e-- facial massage and a 
jar, sent postpaid to any part of the world, on receipt of „7 liberal sample of Pom- 
price, if your dealer hasn’t it. $ peian Massage Cream, 
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de Rambouillet could bring themselves to compile these words together, even The Pompeian Mfg. Co.,77 Prospect St. Cleveland, O. P r Sacin tteodoapd sp bitans tal 
° . f . . N o~ 
with the purpose of prohibiting their use forever. Pompetan Massage Soap is appreciated — 9%," AGATOSB......¥.44.++++000e0- see 
But certainly the French 1 k tlefolk to-d Ens Sonti oi the comple ies bY’ 
ut certainly the French language as spoken among gentlefolk to-day owes o the quality of the soap they use. 
gues P 8 8 ie For sale by all dealers—25 centsa Oy Desler'aname..............+v0serr 


ar immense debt to the courageous ladies of this circle for the purgation 
then made. — > =o oS en ee 
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These ladies, or rather those belonging to the set who sat at the feet Ve A Ry 


of Madame de Rambouillet’s immediate successor, even brought about a spell- / | = 
ing reform. It was Mademoiselle Madeleine de Scudéry, the greatest romancer | i ie POLI SH 
of her time, long an habituée of the Hotel Rambouillet, who established a ~~ aa 
i No one will need a 
the salon that on the close of the wars of the Fronde revived the functions magnifying glass to see 
of the earlier ruelle. She was not only the authoress of those interminable a SE attslertion 
romances, the “Grande Cyrus” and “Clélie”’, so much admired in their day in on your face when you ; 
England as well as in France: she was also the mistress of a salon frequented have used our SUN AS se nw 
by some of the very same celebrities the Marquise de Rambouillet had assem- PASTE Stove Polish 9 Ye. PREZ 
bled about her,. besides being an ardent advocate for the education of women, on your stove, You jj. 3 
and a brilliant talker. It was not her fault that silly imitators of her ideas will am all oves z 
carried them to so ridiculous an excess as to lead Moliére to satirize their a i peg rho 
affectations in two of his most amusing comedies. ame iad, ho il gars 
Yet it was the idea of three of the Précieuses, as these fantastic ladies hardly any labor to 
were called, that spelling should be made conformable to pronunciation. They speak of. To get a 
were Madame Le Roy, Mademoiselle Saint-Maurice, and Madamoiselle de la mirror-smooth shine, be 
Durandiére; and they were content to have one man to assist them; this was 


cake, box of 3 cakes, 60 cents. fá ‘Addeéas aa l | 


$$$ 


Don’t neglect the stove — 
rust soon spoils it. Don’t 
be satisfied with inferior pol- 
ishes which are streaky and 
cake on the iron or burn off 
almost as soon as you apply 
them. Insist on having the 
best — costs you ne more. 
You will find a package of 
SUN PASTE will go sev- 
eral times as far as the so- 
called liquid polishes. 


careful to keep your 


cloth wet while you There is no separation of the 


Monsi F ‘ ý 
They z ete Be 7 : apply SUN PASTE ingredients. 
1ey went to work on a sound principle. For example: as in teste the s ORE f ; . 
. : : : evenly and sparingly to It is ready for instant appli- 
was no longer sounded, they proposed to spell it tete, marking the e with the a cold (not fot) ative. aie 
circumflex accent to indicate that it once had an s after it, the memory of Polish lightly with dry Ack oi 
which still dominated the sound to be given the vowel. So, also; as in nopces cloth. your grocer tor it. 


the p was no longer sounded, they wrote it noces; and this principle they carried 
out consistently in the case of all words of the kind. 

There were other changes proposed, and in the great majority of them, i 
the improvement was perceived and adopted; and modern French owes to | ———————_— TT OTS SE AE Te 
these ladies—note that their names as Précieuses were Roxalie, Silenie, and 
Didamie—the degree of agreement between sound and spelling that it now 
possesses. Had their conception of the necessity for as perfect an agreement 
as possible been carried out age after age, the language would not present even 
the anomalies it can still be charged with. 

You will say, perhaps, that these are but solitary instances, all of them 
relating to the French language; and you may be disposed to add that the 


MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors 


Rising Sun Stove Polish,Canton, Mass. 


Beautiful Alabastine is clean and pure; kalsomine and 


wall-paper are not and require paste or glue to make them Alabastine | 
adhere. These decay, breeding insects and germs. Try  þpemszmuponoa 


Alabastine on your bedroom walls. r L p 
A 
; B 
Ss 


influence of the salon in France is a well-known historie fact. : | Al ib ist} =e ; « ALABASTINE 
But the same thing is true of English language and literature, especially : | JA a ASLINE 
in their formative period. The witness I bring is the latest historian of English ; The Sanitary Wall Coating: | O J 


is a rock in powder form—all shades of exquisite soft tints. Simply mixed with cold 
water and applied, it clings to the wall of its own cementing powers. Employ a 
decorator, or you can easily do the work yourself. 50c a package for white, 55c for 
tints. Send 2c U. S. stamp for booklet showing actual samples of tints and giving 
valuable hints on wall decoration. 


The Alabastine Co.. 378 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept.286 105 Water Street, New York City. 


literature, the present French Ambassador at Washington, M. J. J. Jusserand. 
He expressly lays stress on the fact that the Huphues of Lilly and the Arcadia 
of Sydney were written for women, and insists on the point that the rise 
of English prose from crudity to refinement was largely due to the direct 
Influence of women. 

It has been suggested to me by one of that sex which has practically 


j Alabastine Company 
ai ag T hy 


ruled the world by opportune suggestions, that if Mr. Carnegie and his fellow |~ _ =< Te egy s  s oN 
reformers understood the great art of “How To Do Things” they would put TRE CONE Wee THE £25,000 made from one halt acre, 
. . =~ SALA? . rtec oset— ougno e 

the whole business of spelling reform for the English language into the hands RO endorsed by Physicians. Cost U: S and Canada, Room in vonr 
° : wg no more than the old-fashionec garden to grow thousands of dol- 

sid the women teachers of the land, perhaps including those of Great Britain | Closet. No Bathroom complete lars’ worth. Roots and seeds for 
and her colonial d d i without it. When you can get best without extra cost, why not have the | Sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our booklet BA telling 

onlal dependencies. best? Book F and testimonials free. C. H. M. Closet Co., Detroit, Mich, | #41 about it. McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 
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SE Ars. 
My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 


too. We owe them 
gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 


the children; they 


soon acquire the 


habit. 


Established in 1759- 


Every Prospective Mother. >, / 
- Something new — only scientific garment of the WW 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society. — Always drapes 


evenly im front and back— no bulkiness—no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping-or basting. —Can be worn the year 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —“Fine-Form § 
i irt”— It’s Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of "physicians, dressmakérs, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 
2 Beyer & Williams Co., Dept.29 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our 
Advanced 
Method 


Banking by Mail 


while somewhat of an innovation in banking methods 
provides an absolutely safe and highly practical and 
convenient means of depositing both savings and sur- 
plus funds at 


4 Per Cent Interest 


Computed Quarterly 


By this up-to-date plan beautifully engraved cer- 
tificates are issued for the amount of the deposit. The 
certificates are self-identifying and payable on de- 
mand, not only at this bank, but at banks generally 
throughout the country, and an ingenious device auto- 
matically calculates the interest and includes it in the 
face of each certificate every three months. 

Thus the certificates represent 


Bank Money Orders 
Payable Anywhere at Any Time 
With Interest Added 


By using these certificates you can keep your 
money on deposit in this bank at 4 per cent interest 
computed quarterly, and yet have it practically in 
your own possession in such form as to be available 
at an instant’s notice. 


Address Dept. A 
For Full Information 


Central Bank & Trust 
Corporation 


Candler Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Engraved copper plate. First 
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INVITATIONS frie eae so Latest 

styles. Artistic handwork. 

Monogram and embossed stationery for holiday gifts. Samples 


on request. 


THE BELL BOOK AND STATIONERY 
COMPANY 


No. 4 Governor St., Richmond, Va. 


‘| road in operation and improvements. 
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intense excitement is often beyond our ability to 
analyze. This fact is always impressed on me when 
I think of that night of horror. 

The observation car Kismet was the last car on the 
Florida and Cuba Special, which consisted of a baggage 
car, five sleepers, a diner and the Kismet, bound from 
Cleveland to Key West on that fatef ` day. In the clubs, 
hotels and hospitals in the city where ~“Jured and dead 
were taken, it was talked that the raus spread after the 
heaviest engine ever run over that route had passed. Some 
said the trestle gave way first. Others, in more general 
comment, maintained that however it happened, certain 
demagogues who had risen into power by their vicious 
attacks on railroads were primarily responsible for it, 
claiming that much unfair legislation had crippled the 
Be that as it may, 
or lie the blame where it will, it was a day of darkness 
and suffering for many and a day of fate for me. 

With just enough warning to lay aside my papers and 
grasp the seat amid the crash of snapping timber and 
bending irons, I was propelled over the seats,and down 
the aisle with eight or ten passengers to the front end 
of the car. For just the length of time it took for that 
mass of snarled wood and steel to settle, we lay there 
expecting something worse to happen. The first words of 
my companions themselves were strange. 

One woman lying on her back, her face cut by flying 
glass, cried: “God fdrgive me. Forgive me. Forgive me.” 

One fat man simply said, in a tone as if speaking of an 
unimportant matter: “Stung, by George!” 

As soon as I perceived that the worst had happened, I 
pushed them aside, broke a window glass with my hand, 
and crawled out. 

The Kismet was standing end up on top of the next 
two forward cars, so that as I stood up there lay below me 
the most awful sight a man ever looked upon. The huge 
engine had crossed the wooden trestle and had flung her- 
self with the momentum of sixty miles an hour into the 
red- embankment on the right, and lay there a sizzling, 
screaching thing, eating up by the most painful death 
that comes to man, two human beings pinned under the 
twisted debris of the wreck. 


Tr working of the human brain in moments of 


The baggage car had rolled to the right into a swamp 
forty feet below. The diner—filled at the moment of the 
wreck with hungry, happy beings—had buckled and broken 
in two parts. One half lay over by the baggage car and 
the other lay to the right, jammed into the red mud of 
the hill side. Below me, in the mud and slime of the 
swamp, lay the other cars, how badly splintered, I could 
not tell. Already the screams of women and the groans 
of men were mingling with the hateful noise of escap- 
ing steam. 

Many an unexplainable thing happens in a cataclysm 
like this. How the conductor on the Esmerelda was 
catapulted through the roof of his car as it broke up, and 
fell uninjured on the soft earth fifty yards clear of flying 
timber and jagged glass, he himself could never tell. 

Why I, at that supreme moment, calmly took out my 
watch and noted the exact time, is a mystery to me. As 


T is doubtful if many newspaper readers who followed 
| the proceedings of the recent Republican and Demo- 

cratic national conventions, as recorded in their favorite 
journals, gave much thought to the work of the correspon- 
dents and telegraph operators who were responsible for 
putting the latest developments of the great political gath- 
erings into the newspaper offices all over the country. 

At the Denver convention the long distance newspaper 
telegraphing record was broken by George W. Conkling, the 
chief operator of the New York Sun. Working over a wire 
that stretched about 2,500 miles—more than half-way across 
the continent—Mr. Conkling attained the high speed of 
3,136.20 words an hour, or 52.27 a minute. This record has 
never been equalled anywhere. In twenty-eight working 
hours, Mr. Conkling sent over this wire to his paper by the 
Morse system and using the Phillips code, a total of 73,000 
words, an average of 2,607.14 an hour, or 43.45 a minute. 
A great deal of this matter was sent from a seat in front of 
the speakers’ stand in the convention hall while pande- 
monium was being raised. 

The wire worked by Mr. Conkling was a duplex circuit. 
It was really four wires joined together for this emergency, 
and it ran from Denver to Kansas City, thence to St. Louis, 
thence to Pittsburg and thence to New York. As it is im- 
possible to transmit sounds over such a distance without 
the aid of repeaters—automatic relays—these were placed 


“THE WRECK 


BREAKING THE TELEGRAPH RECORD 


By HUGHES T. 
REYNOLDS 


I stood trying to decide what ought to be done first, I 
saw a baby about four years old with a pretty red coat, 
sitting crying in the mud some distance from the track. 
Only God can tell how that babe was guarded in her flight 
from the car through the air to a soft bed in the mud. 

I saw a uniformed man climb the embankment and I 
knew that he had gone to flag. I knew that I must begin 
to help get out of that horrible, twisted mass, some horrble, 
twisted human beings. 

But let me pass the scenes of the next hour until I come 
to HIM. Even now I hear his “God help me”, as two of 
us broke and cut our way into the car. Pinned between 
two broken seats, saturated with blood, he lay. Even now, 
twenty years after, I pray God to forgive me for the 
exultant feeling that surged into my brain and heart as 
I recognized him. One would think that Father Time could 
heal such scars: even scars as he left on my soul. But the 
sight of my betrayer thus, in suffering and near death, filled 
me with an unholy hate. 

He must have seen the thoughts of my heart written in 
my face, for when he turned his eyes on me, a look of 
despair passed over his face and silently he turned from us. 

The man working with me said: “No use; let’s get one 
we can help,” and, backing out of the window, left me 
alone with him. 

I carefully examined the wreckage and found that, by 
a little pressure, 1 could easily release him. But the pas- 
sion of hate was upon me and I would not. Yes; I left 
him there. I was conscious that my mind was trying to 
excuse my action by saying to itself that there were better 
men than he that needed assistance. 

Darkness and the cold of night were creeping in upon 
us. Near-by farmers, hurrying to us, had built great fires 
on the edge of the swamp which lighted the workers to 
their task and painted a more terrifying scene. 

There, close to the fire by the side of two broken bodies, 
I met HER. She was stooping te peer into their faces. 
Standing up, looking me squarely in the eyes without recog- 
nition, she asked me to help her find her husband. Before 
the light of recognition broke on her, I turned my face. 
Leading her to a sheltered place, I made a comfortable 
place of two car seats for her. 

I stood for a moment staring at the curl of the brown 
hair over the ear, and then I did a strange thing, but, 
stranger still, I have always been glad. My path has ever 
been a downward one since that day, but somehow what- 
ever comes to me I think of that night and feel glad. 

I crawled over the wheels and crumpled tracks through 
that window again. I stood there for a long time looking 
at the back of his head. He was absolutely in my power. 
And then I lifted the seats. I pulled that limp, broken 
body out with all tenderness. I carried him to her. As 
she bent over him in loving tenderness, my soul was changed. 
Hate was gone. It has never returned. 

Can anyone tell what changed my life so completely in 
those few moments? 

As I stood apart trying to shut out the sounds of suffer- 
ing about me, the flash of a headlight. was mingled with 
the warm red light of our fires. The relief train had 
arrived. 


at Kansas City, St. Louis and Pittsburg. At these places 
men were stationed to “refine” the wire—that is, readjust 
the repeaters and make sure that the circuit was just right 
in spite of adverse weather conditions. 

In order to send 2,600 words an hour it is absolutely nec- 
essary that every letter should be distinct, otherwise the man 
receiving the message will have to “break in” and have it 
repeated. The man at the receiving end-of the wire from 
Denver was H. R. Clark, and he did not interrupt Mr. 
Conkling once in three hours—a record in itself. 

The first day of the convention Mr. Conkling sent 14,750 
words in five hours and twenty-three minutes, an average of 
2,789 words an hour. Next day he increased the average to 
2,949 words an hour, and the day following the record was 
5,750 words in an hour and fifty minutes,’or 3,136 words an 
hour. On the last day of the convention he sent 10,370 
words in three hours and twenty minutes, or 3,111 words 
in en hour. 

In the long night session of July 9th—Mr. Bryan was 
nominated July 10th at 3:45 a. m., Denver time—words 
were flashed from Denver right into the New York office at 
the rate of fifty-two a minute and were taken by Mr. Clark 
on a typewriter without a break, the ticks of the instrument 
in the office being as distinct as if the wire ran to Harlem 
instead of to the Rocky Mountains. Not only was this a 
record for speed, but also one for endurance. 
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By 
Walter Mayfield 


HERE are few aquatic sports which women have 
ventured to enjoy, but of these there is none more 
popular and genuinely beneficial than canoeing. In 

several of the Eastern colleges where bodies of water are 
near enough there are crews of young ladies wno pull a 
good strong stroke, and most of these got their start, so 
to speak, from the canoe. At of the co-educational 
institutions the West the number of girls and young 
women who are ardent and enthusiastic canoeists is equal 
eos if of the stu- 
dents. 


many 
in 
not larger than, the number male 

Not only as a form of recreation and an aquatic pastime, 
but as an effective exercise for the development of the mus- 
cles of the arms, back, chest and shoulders will canoeing 
be recommended. For square shoulders it is not nearly as 
good as rowing, but the frail little craft needs a cool head 
and a steady hand to keep it from rolling over, and in that 
it has an advantage over rowing. Certainly it is a more 
delightful and less laborious sport than rowing, and may 


be to the 


spirit in the possibility of danger from an upset. 


said have additional incentive to a venturesome 


Cruising in canoes can be indulged in by women as well 


as men, and no more delightful means is afforded by lakes. 


or rivers. 
the inland lakes and rivers that are navi- 
gable by no other craft can be traversed by the canoeist, 


A vast territory of the country is available to 
canoeist, for the 
whose shallow bark will skim along where other boats would 
find progress impossible. 

For cruising the canoe is ideal, for comparatively unex- 
plored country can be visited by the enthusiast, who will 
find even an occasional carry a pleasant break in the day’s 
outing. The true lover of Nature will ask for no more de- 
lightful vacation than that offered by a short canoe cruise. 
He will pack tent, blankets, cooking paraphernalia and a 
limited of water-proof canvas bags, 
together with his ax, gun or fishing tackle, and, though he 
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No. 69x20 F 
Suit i 

0.69 x20 F —The “Favorite”; a 

new style suit,the most attractive 
model shown for this fall and winter 
season; it is made in the new dark 
mannish mixtures in dark green and 
black, blue, electric gray, and dark 
drab. The Jacket is a single-breasted 
30-inch length model, is cut with 
graceful curves, which will give style 
to any figure; roll collar with revers; 
full length new style sleeves with a 
prettily shaped button trimmed cuff; 
lined throughout with good quality 
satin. The Skirt is made in the 
new well-fitting model which fastens 
all the way down front with self 
covered buttons; it is 
plaited and falls in full 
flaring bottom, trim- 
med with a deep loose 
fold of self material; 
sizes 32 to 44 bust; has 
the style and appear- 
ance of a $20.00 suit; 
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N°: 70 x 22. This Dressy Waist is 
** made of white or ecru net over a mousse- 
line lining; it is exquisitely fastened with a 
Pointed yoke, which is formed of tiny tucks, 
rows of Valenciennes lace insertion, edged 
with frills of the same pretty lace; the blouse 
Ow the yoke is elaborately trimmed with 
ee and edging; back is also lace 
Se pipe the new long sleeves are beau- 
ully trimmed with tucks, lace insertion 
aad edging (they can be worn long as 
ustrated or three-quarter length by detach- 
g the cuff, which is easily removable); 


fast iat " 
2 to 44 tua Sizes Price $2.95 


Write for 
this 


Fashion 
Catalogue 
Today 


THIS NEW FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE is one of the most complete 
fashion guides ever published. Every woman interested in what is stylish in 
New York should have a copy. It puts the first choice of the New York mar- 
ket no further away from you than your nearest Post Office, because it illus- 


CANOEING 


may be within ten miles of home, he can live in as primitive 
fashion as his ancestor of two hundred years ago—securing 
game or fish by his skill, or being content to broil bacon 
over his small camp fire 

More women are learning the joys of a week in the 
woods, but even where that delight is denied them the canoe 
is coming more and more into demand as a pleasure boat, 
for, fashioned as they are to-day, even frail, delicate women 
can propel them with ease. 

The best season of the year for cruising is September. 
Even drifting along with a moving stream, the canoe de- 
mands some guidance that may require considerable physi- 
cal exertion and an activity which the hot summer days of 
August or July would not permit. There are few days of 
September when the canoeist could not be out upon the 
stream at midday and not fear the ills of excessive torridity. 
In July and August cruising in the early morning or even 
at night under the moon is delightful, and if one can get 
all the sleep necessary during the afternoons, the midsummer 
“broilers” need have no terrors for the cruiser who is making 
his way by early stage. 

The canoe has the advantage over other craft in being 
portable. If the canoe cannot swim along, verily the canoe- 
ist can take up his boat and walk past the stony places, 
by riffles or beyond a dam or other obstruction to deeper 
and less tortuous waters, and with no injury save to his 
disposition, which can be readjusted with a few minutes of 
sharp paddling. 

But all of the pleasures to be derived from canoeing do 
not arise from the cruising. On small streams, inland lakes 
and on the sheltered and calm stretches of larger bodies of 
water canoeing is the form of the evening’s recreation. At 
many of the summer resorts the evening will find a grand 
march of no mean proportions taking place on the water. This 
is followed by other figures, and over the waters the songs 
drift shoreward. 
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trates in its 265 pages all that is new and fashionable in Women’s, 
Men's and Children’s Wearing Apparel, all that is new in Novelties 
and Household Supplies. THE PRICES QUOTED ARE LOWEST IN 
AMERICA. WE TELL YOU IN OUR CATALOGUE HOW TO 
SAVE EXPRESS AND FREIGHT CHARGES. We guarantee the 
quality of every piece of merchandise sold. As this catalogue is 
one of the handsomest ever issued, the demand for it will 
be very great. Our edition is large, but will be quickly 
exhausted. Therefore, we advise you, in order to avoid 
disappointment, to writefor it today. Address Dept. F 46. 


Siegel Cooper Co’s Liberal Guarantee 


is absolute and goes with each article 

urchased from this advertisement or 
rom our catalogue. If your purchase 
does not prove satisfactory in every 
detail, if it does not prove the best 
value you ever secured, return it to us 
at our expense and your money and all 
charges will be promptly refunded. The 
advantages are all yours—New York’s 
latest styles at bargain prices. The 
risk all ours. 


THE BIG STORE A CITY IN ITSELF 


IEGEL (,00PER 


J.B.GREENHUT. President, 


NEW YORK CITY 


SIXTH AVE. 
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ews fromAmericas Greatest Department Store i 


We want every American woman to know that she can buy from Siegel Cooper Co., 
the great department store, just as women living here in New York City do. Here 
are some of New York’s latest approved styles at typical Siegel Cooper low prices. 


Fashion Catal 


0. 70x24 F —The “‘Ideal’’ Waist 

is just the proper weight for im- 
mediate or early Fall wear; made of 
good quality white rep cloth ; the front 
is beautifully embroidered all over in 
combination of white and lavender, 
white and light blue, or all white, in 
neat design; further elaborated with 
cluster tucks; tucked back; the collar 
and cuffs are tucked and embroidered 
to match the front of waist; fast- 
ens in back; sizes 32 to 44 
bust; a wonderful value at 


0.79x21 F -The “Lily” Skirt is 
the rage or the season; iis new 
feature is that it fastens all the way 
down the front with self-covered but- 
It is a handsome side-plaited 
model, well tailor-stitched through- 


out and terminates in a graceful 

ma flare; it is trimmed with a deep, 

FALE XX WINTER FASHIONS $i loose fold of self material; will prove 
FOR 1908-1909 : 


perfect fitting; colors black, blue and 
brown; lengths, 38 to 43 
inches; great bargain at 


$4.95 
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MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


pe Baby’s Best Friend ai 


and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s re- 
lieves and prevents Chafing, Sunburn, Prickly 
Heat and Chapping. N ; 

For your protection the genuine is put up in 
non-refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with 
Mennen’s face on top. Sold everywhere or by 
mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Frevh-cut Porma Violets. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 


30 BABY DRESS PATTERNS 
pres BEING CHART for 29C 


I will send you one Universal Dress and 
Cloak Cutting Chart (with which you cut gar- 
ments without patterns) anda set 
of either 30 long or 10 short clothes 
baby patterns with directions for 
25c—or I will send you the two sets 
A- of baby clothes patterns for 25c. 
> “Nurses’ Hints to Mothers” 
i$ and “True Motherhood” 
together with my catalogue illustrating articles and clothes for baby, with prices 
and full descriptions absolutely fre. A remarkable value for 25c. 
Money refunded without guestion if you are not satisfied. 

EXTRA PRESENT: Answer this advertisement to-day 
and receive coupon valued at 25c in goods, free. 

Write to-day. MRS. ©. L. ATSMA, Newark, N. J. 


SEDGWICK "ARCHI, 4 


J. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 
FOR MY LATEST BOOK 
HOUSE 


BES “PLANS 


YOU ARE COING TO BUYLD AND 


WANT MY BOOK 


op 1027 LUMBER EXCHANC 
MINNEAPOLIS - MINN. 


-HURCH PORTFOLIO — FREE 
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FREE — 


* No. 70x 24F 
Waist 


$1020 


sph 
-a Y 


$1.00 


No. 70x23 F 
Waist J 


wee x23 F. At $1.00 this Prettily Designed 
Waist is the greatest bargain of the year; it 
is made of fine white batiste; an elaborate yoke 
is formed of rows of Irish and Valenciennes lace 
insertion and edging and tiny tucks; the blouse be- 
low the yoke is artistically trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace insertion; tucked back; three-quarter 
length sleeves, inserted with lace insertion and fin- 
ished with tucked and lace edged cuffs, tucked and 


la tri d llar; f . 
in back; sizes 32 to 44 bust. Price $1.00 
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“I Dress Stylishly, Thanks to You” 


“While it is really a secret, I think that I ought to write and tell you that your Diamond Dyes have enabled me to have practically all 
the clothes I want, and to dress as stylishly as anybody in our set, thanks to you. 

“I take two of the leading fashion magazines, and send for a pattern when I see something I think is especially stylish, and by ripping 
up a suit and dyeing it some fashionable bright color, | make for myself a smart new suit. For example, last winter I had a gray serge suit that I 
made myself, which began to show a little wear in a few months. I ripped this up and dyed it a dark red, and made it from a Pattern. “Then 
I took some feathers that I had on a winter hat and dyed them to match. Almost everybody has spoken of what a smart costume it is. I have 
done so many other things with Diamond Dyes that it would take too long to tell you about them. —Mrs. H. A. Bayne, Cleveland, Ohio 


Almost every woman likes to dress stylishly. It is a matter of self-respect and pride 


to look well. Diamond Dyes have solved this problem for women all over the world. 


Do You Know Diamond Dyes? 


Do you know the real fascination of transforming Colors? 
Do you know that with Diamond Dyes you can keep up with the styles? 
Do you know the real economy of utilizing garments that have become a little faded, a little soiled, or a little spotted? 


Do you know that with Diamond Dyes you can make an old waist, a faded skirt, soiled ribbons, in fact any articles of dress accessories 
bright and new again? 


You can change them to any color you want, then make them over in any style you want. 


You can color curtains, draperies, rugs, and carpets; in fact you can color any fabric, and do it just as well yourself, with Diamond Dyes, 
as a professional dyer. 


New Diamond Dye Annual Free.—Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer's name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will 
send you a copy of the new Diamond Dye Annual. a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all Free. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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“I Didn’t Know About Them” 


: “I had always heard about Diamond Dyes, but never thought they would help me much, and now I confess it was pretty stupid of me. 
ji he trouble was I didn’t know about them until a great friend of mine confessed at a tea one day that her complete costume was made from other 
things with the help of Diamond Dyes. 


4 Well, I got some scarlet Diamond Dye for wool, and your Direction Book, at the druggist’s, and made from an old white serge suit one 
of the prettiest little jumper dresses I have ever seen. I am so glad that I now know Diamond Dyes.” —Harriet H. Lowe, New York City 


Dressing On Dimes 


Dressing on Dimes—and dressing well—is no secret at all. lt is only a matter of Diamond Dyes and a little needlework. 


_And, without buying a single scrap of new material you can achieve that well-dressed air of freshness and newness that is the real triumph 
of Dressing on Dimes. Dyeing with Diamond Dyes is about as easy as boiling an egg. 


Just remember that nine-tenths of the cloth is actually as good as new. ‘The cloth is not “old”—only the color and shape of your 
dresses have grown old, in your eyes. With a package or two of Diamond Dyes—at a cost of a few pennies and a pleasant morning’s work—vyour 
dresses can be changed both in color and shape. , 


You can have New Dresses for the Whole Family—both children and grown-ups—without buying a single scrap of new material. 


e 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT GOODS TO BE DYED:— 


The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. 

= paatosta very important thing 1s to be sure that you get the kind of Diamond Dyes ee adapted to the article you intend to dye. 

eware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. These substitutes claim that one kind of dye will color wool, silk and cotton (“all fabrics’’) e ; baia 
When Lany one makes such a claim he is trying to sell you an imitation, for our Dyo foc Colbn. Linen and Hired. Goods. ) equally well. This claim is false. 

ABRIC can be dyed with our dye for Cotton, Linen a xed Goods, but to obtain the FINEST RES itis necessary to have the dye ES 
ADAPTED to the fabric upon which it is used. ye ESPECIALLY 
fibres We make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk, because Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods (in which vegetable material generally predominates) are hard 
re and take up a dye slowly; while Wool and Silk (animal material) are soft fibres and take up a dye quickly. In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or 
goods (in which vegetable material generally predominates) a concession must always be made to the vegetable material. 
Silk When dyeing Cotton. Linen or Mixed Goods, or when you are in doubt about the material, be sure to ask for Diamond Dyes for Cotton. If you are dyeing Wool or 
ask for Diamond Dyes for Wool. 


send you a New Diamond Dye Annual Free.—Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will 
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>y of the new Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all Free. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Portrait of John T. McCutcheon 


United States, the Commissioner of Fine Arts 

for France to the St. Louis Exposition, sum- 
med up the outlook in the prophecy that it was to 
the heart of our country that the future must turn 
for the much-discussed national art. He pointed out 
that the traditions of Europe are too easily available 
to the cosmopolite of the East, for much probability 
of an overstepping of the conventional lines followed 
across the Atlantic. He continued to explain that 
this narrowing of the distance between the two 
continents was becoming more emphasized each 
year, affirming that unless the vitality of the Middle 
West was sufficient to create a school out of its own 
varied conditions, which figure so largely in shaping 
the national problem, the existence of a characteristic 
American style would be impossible. 

The deductions made by this distinguished visitor 
from abroad, it would seem, even now, are being 
exemplified to a pronounced degree. The trend of 
to-day is a shifting of the center of really earnest and 
serious artistic endeavor from the Atlantic to the 
great central plain. This is evinced 
in every department of the fine arts. 
Among the crafts, the Eastern man 
will acknowledge the truth of this. 
In architecture, however, the expo- 
nent will not always be so generous, 
but he will at least admit curiosity, 
and sometimes interest, concerning 
achievement in the West. The sturdy 
Western type, full of energy, frankly 
enthusiastic, impatient of restraint, 
glories in his self-appointed free- 
dom and delights in identifying 
himself and his expression with his 
surroundings. He may not have the 


R cnitea stat to the artistic development in the 


Recognition Her 


A Miniature 


By MAUDE OLIVER 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF PAINTINGS BY MISS M. S. BAKER 


MARTHA S. BAKER 


Drawn by Herself 


polish, the technique, that his brother beyond the 
Alleghenies is known to have, but he is original 
and his work is original. He possesses the courage 
of independent thinking, irrespective of any prece- 
dent. We call attention to the promise, through what 
it has already attained, of the Society of Western 
Artists bidding fair to become a strong factor in 
the art movement of the land. Again, another of the 
many phases of this movement is witnessed in such 
an organization as the Municipal Art League of 
Chicago. This League, which consists of a union 
of the art sections of all the women’s clubs in the 
city, was started through the offering, by the Arche 
Club, of prizes to local artists who were engaged 
in the various fields of art. 

For those knowing her present work, it may be 
interesting to learn that at this initial contest 
Martha-S. Baker, although but a student at the time, 
was the successful contestant in. the department of 
miniature painting. And, if one is inclined to senti- 
ment, the pretty coincidence becomes significant that 
at the annual showing of works by artists of Chicago 
in 1905, the judges saw fit to honor Miss Baker with 


Decoration for Fine Arts Building 


Talent 


A Miniature 


WORK OF A WESTERN ARTIST 


Has 


Won 


“In An Old Gown’’—A Portrait 


the Municipal Art League Purchase Prize of five 
hundred dollars. This decoration, as well as the 
silver medal awarded by the Chicago Society of 
Artists, was for the admirable work entitled “In 
An Old Gown.” 

Nor were these the first laurels accorded this ex- 
cellent painting, for it had already received an 
“Honorable Mention” at the Carnegie Institute 
exhibit in Pittsburg in 1904. It was placed “on the 
line” in a room where even to be “skied” was an 
honor, it being hung in such distinguished company 
as performances by Thayer, J. J. Shannon and others 
of equal eminence. Since then the painting in ques- 
tion has become widely known throughout the coun- 
try, as it has been exhibited in nearly every important 
American art center. In referring to it, one writer 
expresses that “The Mother”, by Whistler, hangs in 
the Luxembourg; that “In An Old Gown” will hang 
in the Municipal Art Gallery at the Art Institute, 
but that it will bear much the same relation to local 
art that “The Mother” bears to the art of Americans. 

Miss Baker is a native of the state from which she 
avers all clever people hail. Mc- 
Cutcheon, the cartoonist, first saw 
the light of day in that state and, 
judging from Miss Baker’s portrait 
of the cartoonist, we feel safe in 
assuming that he is clever. As might 
be inferred, Miss Baker was born in 
Indiana, in the flourishing little me- 
tropolis of Evansville. Her educa- 
tion, however, was acquired entirely 
in the public schools of Chicago and 
in the Art Institute. 

An earnest, alert personality, of 
slender build, about medium height, 
vith nut-brown hair and blue eyes, 
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UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR SEPTEMBER 


Work of a Western Artist 


f 
| 
Miss Baker impresses a visitor with her direct, unassuming manner. Some- | 
thing in her decisive, rather abrupt cordiality assures one of a trenpaade: 
force back of the quiet exterior. This might easily be appreciated and might 
explain, possibly, her extraordinary success, if we are to believe her own 
assertion that she has no talent, that she never did have any talent nor ever | 
expects to have any talent. Whatever she has accomplished, she declares, has 
been the fruit of conscientious hard work and nothing else. She says, in the 
mischievous drollery of which she is sometimes guilty, that it was either Art 
or Matrimony, and she chose ART; not that she has altogether relinquished | 
all hopes to matrimony; simply that, at present, she is an artist. 

But seriously, she states that her being an artist was quite accidental. | 
She had always enjoyed drawing at school, although she had not been espe- 
cially precocious in this line; and, when her father failed in business so that | 
she was unable to pursue her ultimate ambition of entering college at the | 
close of her high school course, where she really had distinguished herself, 
she entered the institute as a temporary arrangement. At the end of the 
year, instead of stopping, she found her work so absorbing that she con- 
tinued indefinitely. That one year’s tuition cost her father just fifty dollars, 
and, after that, through teaching, she was able to pay her own way. A 
rather plucky struggle at first but it has met its reward. Suffice it to say that 
she has developed into a very versatile artist, having attracted attention in 
whatever line or medium she has undertaken. For some time, she was making 
Guite a record as instructor in the classes of pen-and-ink at the Art Insti- 
tute, then she took up miniature painting, which, together with her oils, water- 
colors and pastels, she has carried into a profession. 

That her interpretations in the broader mediums have gone hand in hand 
with productions from her brush in “the little”, is the more remarkable inas- 
much as neither suffers in consequence, a fact which may be due to the circum- 
stance of the artist’s never confining herself to canvases of uniform size, as 
many artists do in the interest of convenience and economy. Every new sub- 
ject she feels is a new problem, appealing to her in a new way and she con- 
siders that it should not be limited by any prescribed enclosure. 

In her miniatures, Miss Baker has been exceedingly fortunate always to 
have ‘good-looking subjects. She has no preference as to the age or sex of 
the sitter because she says that she has found them all equally interesting. 
She has noticed one significant fact in regard to the painting of little people 
who have posed for her, and that is that something like three times as many 
parents of boys seek portraits of their darlings as of girls. Can it be that 
there are more boys in the homes of plenty than girls, or is it simply that, 
in the eyes of the paterfamilias, the scion of the house is more important than 
his sister? Since she considers a portrait a portrait, this gifted painter of 
portraits makes no distinction in price between her portraits on canvas and 
those on ivory. 

It is always a compliment for one artist to employ another artist pro- | 
fessionally. In this connection a most flattering commission was received by | 
Miss Baker from a young American sculptor, the son of one of the early | 
doctors of Chicago, for the miniature portrait of his fiancée, Miss Christiani. | 
From an old daguerreotype, Miss Baker had made a very successful miniature | 
of Mr. Sawyer’s mother and, when the subject of Miss Christiani’s portrait 
arose, while the two young people were in Paris, in the very Mecca, so to 
speak, of miniature artists, Mr. Sawyer decided that he could not be as well 
Suited in a likeness of the future Mrs. Sawyer, as for them to wait until 
their return to Chicago, where it could be executed by the painter of his 


mother’s picture. The result was an unusually successful work, showing an 
esthetic young woman seated in a careless, easy pose in a quaint, filmy gown 
against a bank of harmonizing cushion. For this work, its creator was 
awarded a medal at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

Another charming achievement in this vehicle is the representation of 
a most bewitching little cherub called “Red-Haired Child”. In this composi- 
tion, a very delightful massing of color, cumulative in intensity until it culmi- 
nates in the crown of circling gold, is truly a triumph in art. A thoughtful, 
dark-eyed little lady holding her dolly in rather a demure manner is Dorothy 
Scully and two small sons of Dr. C. S. Bacon and M. J. Daube,, respectively, 
are charming renditions. 


portrait of J. T. McCutcheon and to “In An Old Gown”. Admirable works 
also are -the portraits of John Johansen and the little daughter of Charles 
Drain and the figure painting entitled “Insouciance”. In the most formal field 
of decoration, Miss Baker has proved herself most skilful, both as a draftsman 
and as a colorist, a notable example in this line of work being shown in the 
allegorical representation of “Textile”. This is one of the superb panels 
designed by various artists of the city for the walls of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. Her landscape work expresses always the same originality of conception, 
the same vigor of intellect, the same freedom of execution as have been ob- 
Served in her figure canvases. 

This young painter has entered a field where unlimited possibilities lie 
before her. How fully she will be able to master these, of course, will rest with 
herself. Judging from her past attainments we should expect much, but 
judging from her own estimation, we might not be quite so sanguine, Still, 
she does say that she intends sometime to do something, although she believes 
that, as yet, she has done nothing. Let her opinion be what it will and ours 
what it may be, Miss Baker is sure to have a brilliant future. ; 
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Of this artist’s paintings in oil, allusion has already been made to the 
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lataa into Those Wah White Chais. 
The Ruddy Glow of Perfect Health 


Is your complexion pallid and colorless? Are you listless and with» 
out vitality or ambition ? Pretty sure signs these, that your blood has 
become impoverished. You are suffering from anaemia. There is 
nothing fatal about this malady in itself, but unless checked, more 
serious complications may result. Rapid growth or too much study 
frequently saddles this dreaded disease on young shoulders, sapping 
the vitality from boys and girls at just the age when it is most needed, 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


is a powerful reconstructive agent and ideal nutrient for the anaemic. 
It contains the rich, tissue building elements of barley malt combined 
with the tonic properties of choicest hops. It retains all the food values 
of barley grain in predigested form and carries in it muscle, tissue and 
blood-making constituents. The nourishment thus offered is readily 
assimilated by the system and rapidly transformed into rich, red blood, 
giving men and women strength and energy to fight their daily battles. 


Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best”’ Tonic, ‘being a predigested 
liquid food, is welcomed by the weakest stomach. It re- 
lieves insomnia, conquers dyspepsia, strengthens the 
weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, feeds 


the nerves,assists nursing mothers and invigoratesold age. 


At All Druggists—Insist Upon it Being Pabst 
Booklet and Picture “Baby's First Adventure’ sent free on request. 


6. The Many Uses of a Good Sewing Machine 


ZR HERE. is practically no limit to the 
WAH variety of work that can be done with 
a Singer Sewing Machine. Whether 
for the finest embroidery or the richest 
and most elaborate tailoring, the Singer 
is equally efficient. ; 
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q, Every woman takes pride in the possession of 
these things, but if they be her own handiwork, the 
satisfaction is complete, because her own individuality 


is reflected in every seam. e 


di. The woman who uses a Singer has everything in 
needlework she can desire—she is better gowned at 
half the cost; her children are dressed according to her 
own taste and ideas; she has attractive table linen, 
and an inexhaustible supply of dainty lingerie. 


d. Moreover, she is free from the mental worry which 
inevitably accompanies the use of a cheap machine. 


SOLD ONLY BY 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Either at Singer Stores or by Singer Canvassers. If neither are available, address 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, Room 1162, 149 Broadway, New Yor City, 
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S A FLORIDA 
PARADISE]? 
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One Day’s Catch of Two Men 


Į: a hard day’s journey from 


but arrival at 7 p. m. meets 
the supper bell and after- 
wards there are clean, good 
beds at Captain Richardson’s. 

Daylight finds us in a 
launch and well down the 
Homosassa river. Shell Isl- 
and, at its mouth, is soon 
reached and then the little 
boat works its tortuous way 
among the endless spine-like 

rays of the oyster bars far 

out into the gulf. It’s 


the water is flecked with 
islands crowded with sea 
fowl, and, feeding within 
the bars, are schools of 
monster bass, leopard 
sharks, and porpoise. It 
gives one rather a sudden view of a life large in scope 
and a bit pitiless in character. 

Fifteen miles south and we are at one of the many 
mouths of the most wonderful river for fish and game 
upon the American continent—the inaccessible, nature- 
protected, Chessahowitzkie. 

Another hour and we are at the landing where the 
house boat is moored and three large tents are 
pitched, shaking hands with the guides—clever fellows 
all and good comrades. 

The river boils up from three huge, bottomless 
springs. Here is hard sgil with its impenetrable 
tangle of a Florida undergrowth—there is a magical 
river in places so clear that a copper upon the bottom 
can be distinctly seen. At first a narrow channel 
with swiftly flowing water, then, caught in the trop- 
ical spirit, the river loses activity and from the chan- 
nel spreads out over wide moss flats that resemble 
a well-kept lawn. When the tide is low the fish are 
forced from the feeding grounds and gather in unbe- 
lievable hords in the deep water of the channel. 

Where the water is fresh the banks are lined with 
tangled masses of bays, water oaks, magnolias and 
palms all knitted and woven into a common woof by 
the brilliant climbing vines, while the gray-bearded 
Spanish moss flaunts its mockery of decrepit age into 
this scene of endless life. 

Then the fresh water grows brackish as it touches 
the tidal waters and the banks of solid ground recede, 
and between the fresh green moss and the forest are 
wide stretches of rushes and saw grass patrolled by 
cabbage palmettos—solitary sentinels that watch the 
changel@ss scene of centuries. 

In the main channel are stretches of slender, filmy, 
lace work grass that sleepily bends and sways to the 
caress of the changing current and in which the fish 
lurk—darting upon their prey, or, at sight of danger, 
silently vanishing like trackless shadows. 

It is a winding river that lazily makes eight miles 
out of three miles as the crow is supposed to fly; 
dotted with little islands and bars of moss upon which 
the coots, ducks and river wild fowl feed and roost, a 
stream that is 100 feet wide at low tide and 300 yards 
wide at high tide. 

Here and there a creek wriggles snake-like 
through the marsh and moss from the forest in the 
distance to furnish its contribution of finny life to 
this- marvelous river. A river that stealthily and 
slowly finds its way to the sea amid a silence broken 
only by the splash of a leaping fish or the cry of a 
bird—a river ever enveloped in the ancient spell of 
the wilderness. 

Here is the most prolific, varied, and best protected 
haunt of fish in the State. The banks are, with two 
exceptions, marshy and cannot be built upon. The 


Jacksonville to Homosassa, 


quite a wonderful trip, for _ 


Where Nature Provides Game in Plenty 


for the Man With Gun and Fishing Rod 


By CHARLES T. HOPKINS 


Pictures From Photographs 


moss and grass protect from nets and only the fly 
and line can be used. Nature built it with intent to 
make it inexhaustible. 

The temperature of the water never changes, and 
herein lies one reason why fish life is so varied and 
abundant. The bottom of the gulf for miles out is 
lime rock, and the water so shallow that a boat draw- 
ing but three feet must, at high tide, go five miles, 
and, at low tide, eight miles from land. In winter 
a cold wave quickly chills the shallows of the gulf 
and the fish then seek protection in the warmer 
water of the river. 

In first the fresh, then the brackish, and then the 
salt water lie grouped in miscellaneous, conglomerate 
mass every variety of salt and fresh water fish upon 
the gulf coast. Think of taking nine different kinds 
of game fish upon the fly in one day. Believe also, 
if it be possible, that out of the same boat, in the 
same pool you can take either fresh or salt water 
fish by simply changing the bait. 

If any touch were needed to complete this Paradise 
it is found in the added fact that you may also de- 
termine what size fish your day’s sport shall gather. 

If your three and one-half ounce rod calls to you 
appealingly, then take it, and, with a gossamer 
leader and a twelve Yellow May, gratify its hun- 
ger with red-breasted or blue bream, or, with a 
larger and gaudier fly, fill the fish box with brown 
snappers—a game, hard fighter that frequently runs 
two pounds, and will make the little rod assume 
many a curve before the net is used. It is a ravenous 
striker, and three at a cast is an expectation often ful- 
filled, but your flies must be numerous for the rat- 
like teeth work swift destruction. If the large- 
mouthed black bass is wanted—and they inhabit the 
river in countless myriads—then any bright colored 
fly or a bare hook carrying a small strip of pork rind 
is used, and desire is soon satiated. In one dark, 
deep pool, thirty feet in diameter, surrounded by 
moss banks and in the midst 
of which the long grass grew 
nearly to the surface, I made 
eleven casts with a Silver Doc- 
tor and Jock Scott. I took 
eight fish, the smallest of 
which weighed two and one- 
fourth pounds and the largest 
seven and one-half pounds. 

When a southwester comes 
the wind picks up the water 
of the gulf and builds a dam 
with it across the river. Then 
the mots banks and grass 
plots are soon covered a foot 
or more. This is the hour for 
the fly caster, and, in a flat- 
bottomed boat, he reaps a har- 
vest he did not sow and which 
staggers his belief in his own 
eyesight. 

If larger fish are wanted, 
then he seeks the brackish and 
salt water, selects a stronger 
rod—eight ounces is none too 
heavy—puts on a twisted sal- 
mon leader, dropper loops of 
similar © character, a two- 
naught Cracker tail fly, and a 
couple of salmon Silver Doc- 
tors, Nos. 1 and 2, clears the deck for action, takes the 
reel off and places it behind him and to the side, and 
sees that the line will run free. Then a cast or two to 
get the flies out, a last, hard, driving cast shooting the 
line to the limit—it does not matter there how the 
flies fall—and he is ready for business. The rod is 
held nearly horizontal and the flies brought in by 
the left hand with little short jerks, the line as it 


A morning with the ducks 


returns falling in loops upon the bottom of the boat. 

Thus you get the three gamest of the gulf fish— 
the cavalli, sea trout and channel bass. The trout 
run large and are, to my mind, the brook trout with 
nautical tendencies, for I can detect no differences 
save such as varient waters readily explain. 

Can you comprehend fifty-eight being caught in 
three hours, averaging three pounds.each? Yet this 
was done as a test, a ten-ounce, ten and one-half foot 
rod with three flies was used and the fish handled 
roughly. 

The last cast of the trip was with a Silver Doctor 
and a Jock Scott. The instant the line was straight- 
ened in the water two trout struck fiercely. As the 
rod weighed but five ounces not less than forty-five 
minutes were consumed in bringing them to the net. 
The tail fish weighed five pounds six ounces, and the 
dropper six pounds three ounces. 

Across the river in places run rock bars or ledges. 
These come sometimes to within ten feet of the sur- 
face and are two hundred yards long and fifty wide. 
Upon these gather hords of immense trout and chan- 
nel bass. Both take a fly greedily, and the bass are 
of considerable size, a ten-pound fish is not unusual 
and a seven-pounder quite common. A fish for each 
fly used will average half the casts made if condi- 
tions are favorable. 

But in using more than one fly care must be exer- 
cised in fashioning leaders or a dozen will depart in 
a few moments. If one fly is used then salmon gut 
tapered into good bass will do, but if these fish are 
to be caught two or three at a time then twisted 
salmon gut with dropper lengths or loops of similar 
character must be used. Two fish pull against each 
other, not against the line. The sudden violent darts 
in opposite directions impose a momentary strain 
upon the leader that is very severe, and if it has been 
chafed by the sharp teeth in the trout’s mouth, then 
it’s a quick farewell. But the caster must always 
have a link in his leader pro- 
portionately weaker than -his 
rod—for the tarpon and sixty- 
pound red fish run up the 
river, and you never know 
what moment these royal 
knights may come. 

It was a raw, cold twilight. 
I had scught shelter from a 
wind direct from the north 
pole in a creek lined with the 
high rushes, and, on my way 
to camp, stopped for a mo- 
ment where the creek joined 
the river. I made a purpose- 
less cast and then paused, 
caught by the sight of the 
last rays of the sun as they 
splintered through the fright- 
ened gray clouds. The gulls 
were rising in white circles up 
to the very zenith, and from 
the gulf came the roar of a 
great orgie. 

The fly was forgotten for a 
moment and then a fish struck 
and leaped. Its size and sil- 
ver body heralded its name. 
The forty yards of trout line 
spun out as Bob turned the 
bow to the fish and the rod straightened with the 
line—the leader parted without even a jerk. What 
a mistake for men to seek the salmon when the tarpon 
will strike a fly. 

The fly most adored, under all conditions, by both 
trout and channel bass is a two-naught or three- 
naught Cracker. This is improved if the body is 
wound with silver tinsel. But any salmon fly of simi- 
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lar swe that carries a topping of the golden pheasant is almost as good. Of 
these the Silver Doctor is best by reason of its bright metallic body. 

If skittering, sight-bewildering sport is desired, then, with three smaller 
flies, cast for the skip jack. He is a slender, piratically-built craft designed 
for fast sailing and quick action. A game`fellow, too, and one of four pounds 
upon a light rod will hold your undivided attention while he leaps from the 
water a dozen times in half so many seconds. I’ve had three in the air at 
the same time. 

Gamest of all in a sullen, dogged way, is the cavalli. These run from one 
to twelve pounds. One of six pounds upon anything less than an eight-ounce 
rod will consume thirty consecutive, breathless minutes of your time and you 
don’t reach “easy street” until he reaches the net. Though this is the golden 
pompano and a first cousin of the black variety, it is not regarded as edible, 
and is sought only for the fracas that follows. 

For the bottom fisherman the sport runs equally well. If, in particular, 
he likes the game sheepshead, then he can safely count upon averaging 150 
pounds each day. : 

_ The bait caster with a wooden minnow, red, or red and black in color, vies 
with the fly caster. In the open waters of the river the trout strike greedily. 
Upon the edges and out into the lily pads and pools surroundgd by the moss 
and rushes the bass will be found courteous and obliging. 

In order to put the situation more concretely, and, therefore, in a more 
unbelievable shape, let me say that four constant fishermen in twelve days fed 
twenty-two men three times each day, shipped a number of half barrels home, 
and for three days put back into the river all fish caught except such as were 
needed for food. 

The hunting is equally superb. Ducks are to be found in abundance. A 
fine gobbler was killed within fifty yards of the camp -by a member of the 
party who went out to shoot a few squirrels while the others smoked after- 
dinner pipes by the camp fire. The early riser is greeted by the “put”, “put”, 
“put” of a dozen turkeys from the surrounding hammocks. 

The morning after our arrival three boys rowed up the river upon an 
exploring trip before breakfast. A deer was found swimming across the river 
and killed with an oar, Later an eight-pronged buck furnished all the venison 
needed during the trip. 

If a bear is wanted it is easy to get him or let him get you just as his 
fancy and the circumstances may dictate. 

The ultimate test of success in camp life is found in the bill of fare. This 
was Our Xmas dinner: 


Grape Fruit Oranges 
Venison, fried, broiled and stewed with rice, tomatoes, etc. 
Ducks, baked in oven, roasted in ashes, giblet stew 
Wild turkey, baked 
Fish, fried, roasted in ashes, chowder 
Squirrels, fried Marsh hens, baked 
Ham and Bacon 
Tomatoes Rice Corn Fresh Sweet Potatoes 
Onions, boiled and fried 


Hard store bought biscuits Big oven biscuits 
Corn bread Ash cakes Pan cakes with cane syrup 


Fruit cake Nuts Raisins 


Coffee 


The wonders of the river are made apparent when the day ends. When 
the last pipe is smoked, the last story told, and tired men are sunk in sleep— 
when the live oak logs crumble into the roasting pit and the wild cats gather 
snarling around the camp edges for the refuse, while the great owls hoot and 
lJaugh—when the fish jump and maraudingly plough through the schools of 
little fellows, and the forest-lined banks echo in magnifying tones every sound— 
then one dimly comprehends the endless scope of a tropical life that pits the 
night against the day in unceasing strife. 

Twelve days of rest and peace, freedom from mail, telegraph and telephone, 
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a comfortable house boat, good cooks, peerless fishing and hunting, excellent 
beds, dreamless sleep—a rest, a peace, so complete, so absolute that one is 
startled and chilled at the first contact with civilization. Life at first hand | 
with its freedom from fantastic dependencies has much in its favor as against | 


life at second hand—if the right viewpoint is found. 

And now when the day’s work is finished and the mind unconsciously goes 
home to this strange, perfumed, lotus-laden river, there is, as the memories 
cluster and take shape, a nameless tugging at the heart—a dull, shapeless want. 
He who knows and loves the wildness will understand. 


Kodakites and Camerades! 


q Now that you are home again from your summer trip to moun- 
tains or seashore, you doubtless have been looking over those snap-shots 
you took. Or, perhaps you remained at home, and took some photo- 
graphs anyway. Well, in either case, why not give others the benefit of 
your photographic pleasures? 

q Just to make it interesting for you, UNCLE REMUS’S—THE 
HOME MAGAZINE has inaugurated a contest, divided into two sections, 
for amateur photographers among its readers. We want YOU to enter this 
contest, and, if possible, submit a picture in each of the divisions. A 50- or 
{5-word descriptive article should accompany each picture, giving detailed 
information about the photo—when and where taken, difficulties surround- 
ing its taking, etc. re 

q Three sets of prizes will be given in each division, as follows: 
$7 50 for winner, $5.00 for next best and $3.00 for next. Other pictures 
submitted and which do not win a prize, will, if accepted by us for publi- 
cation, be paid for at the rate of $1.00 each. 

__ QJ Here are the two divisions of the contest: (1) Best photograph of 
child or children; (2) Most picturesque scene or incident. 

. Q Send your photographs NOW. Names of successful contestants 
will be announced in the November number of the Magazine. Winning 
photographs in first division will be printed in the November issue; those 
in the second division will appear in the December number. 

q In submitting photographs, address PHOTO EDITOR, 
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-351 CALIBER HICH POWER SELF-LOADING REPEATING RIFLE 


The cartridge this rifle handles costs $10.00 lessa thousand than the 
. oid style cartridges, practically no more powerful. Besides being 
economical in the matter of ammunition, the Winchester .351 Caliber 
High Power Self-Loader is simple and strong in construction, a hard, 
rapid shooter and powerful enough to kill the largest game. se a 
Full illustrated description of this rifle—*The Gun That Shoots Through Steel?’—sent upon request. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., --- NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


RESERVATION LANDS 


Open to Settlers 


One million acres of remarkably fertile River Valley Land, 

located along the Main Line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 

East of the City of Calgary, in Southern Alberta, Canada, are 

now open for Colonization. This land is a part of the Federal 

Government Reservation of 1894 and, until recently, could 
not be bought at any price. It is known as the 


BOW RIVER VALLEY RESERVATION 


An untold wealth of soil renders this land an ideal place 
for Stock Raising, Dairying, Wheat and Alfalfa 
Farming, Sugar-beet Production, etc. Colonists 
or Landseekers desiring homes in this tract 
with a view to actual settlement, should 

write at once for full information to 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
Colonization Department, ; 
226 Ninth Ave., W., 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 


lL, THE BUGGY BUYER 


Who is alert to his own interest, buys direct from the manufacturer 
who sells the best Vehicles at the lowest prices. We operate the only 
Buggy Factory in the South selling direct to the users strictly high- 
grade Vehicles at factory prices. 

În addition to offering BETTER VEHICLES at LOWER PRICES than any other manufac- 
turer, OUR DIRECT-TO-YOU PLAN saves you from $20.00 to $40.00 in middlemen’s profits, 
and we offer you Harness at Factory Prices, representing an extra saving of 
$5.00 to $7.50 per set, and the freight charges are from $3.00 to $5.00 lower 

nage than from any other factory selling DIRECT. 

ta oe! 


SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK —pe 6 


SeU Golden Eagle Vehicles are covered by our binding guarantee Manani 
RZA against defective wor aao and materials. We guarantee safe de- 
d States, and-.always guarantee satisfaction 


Sm Yy 


livery anywhere in the Unite 
or your money back. 


, OVER 5,000 CUSTOMERS 
In every State in the South and West from Maryland to Florida, to New Mexico, to Oklahoma, proclaim them 
the best painted, lightest running and most durable Vehicle on the market. 


GET OUR FREE CATALOG AT ONCE 


No Buggy user should be without our catalog, which shows and completely 
describes one hundred styles of Vehicles and harness. If you are in need of 
anything in the Vehicle or Harness line, write today for this valuable book. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


7 151-161 EDGEWOOD AVENUE 
Station B ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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There is a liveliness—a Satisfying something to it that 
pleases the palate and quenches the thirst as nothing 
else can. 


Delicious—Wholesome—Refreshing 
= GET THE GENUINE 
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“Don’t cry!” he heard himself saying 


CHAPTER XIV 


was going to his room. He was about to pass the cottage of the elder 

Tidwell when he heard his name called from the dark porch, and paused. 
It was Laura, and she came out to the gate, her head and shoulders enveloped 
in a light shawl. “I want to see you, Gilbert,’ she said, in a soft, low tone. 
“Come in the parlor.” 

“I can’t come in, Miss Laura,” he answered firmly, as he stood looking at 
her steadily. ; 

“But you are a perfect gentleman and the soul of honor,” Laura said with an 
effort at a jest as she swung the gate ajar and took hold of his arm. “You wont 
refuse a lady who makes a simple request like that. Come inside. Ill catch cold 
out here in this thin dress, and I have something to say to you.” 

Hesitating an instant, he gave in, and she led him into the dark parlor, and 
left him standing for a moment while she went to light the lamp. He heard her 
hands passing along the mantel-piece among the ornaments and her ejaculations 
of impatience, 

“Have you got a match?” she asked, approaching and standing close, 
so close to him that he could feel her excited breath in his face. He gave 
her one, and she lingered for an undecided moment. Then she heaved a 
troubled sigh, and put out her hand till it rested 
on his arm, but he drew gently back and her 
hand dropped. He felt her staring at him through the 


O~ evening three days later, after he had closed the store as usual, Gilbert 
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“I suppose you think so because I have put this dress on. You 
told me when I ordered it that you wanted to be the first to see 
me in it. I wore it the evening you were to come and didn’t. 
I put it on to-night just for you. I was determined to make 
you come in, and so I humiliated myself by waiting on the 
porch till you came along. You have got to make an explana- 
dion of yourself, Gilbert. Since seeing you, I’ve been actually 
miserable. I did not close my eyes the night you refused to 
come. I knew something was wrong, for it was so sudden—so 
unlike you. You are trying to keep something back, but you'll 
have to tell me.” 

“There is nothing to tell,” he said, breaking the silence, 
which so awkwardly fell after she had spoken. 

“Yes, there is, Gilbert, dear,” she said, a wistful pout on 
her exquisite lips. “You know you haven’t acted right. You 
know how awfully upset and miserable I’ve been. Just feel 
how cold my wrists are.” She held out her white shapely hands, 
but he refrained from taking them. Instead, he took a step 
as if to go, a fixed look of determination on his face. She 
moved playfully and with a forced laugh, between him and 
the door. 

“You are not going now,’ 
what it is, Gilbert. I know.” 

He moved further into the room, thinking that the draught 
in which she stood between the door and a window might be 
harmful to one so lightly clad, and she followed till they stood 
near the table in the lamplight. She had never looked so 
beautiful. According to her strange whim, in her thirst for 
novelty and excitement, she was attired as elaborately as for a 
ball. Her corsage was very low at the neck, and her wonder- 
ful arms were bare to her shoulders. Her head and neck stood 
proudly poised. He felt her old spell sway him. He had a 
mad impulse to clasp her to his breast, to feel her soft bare 
arms about his neck. She saw the look in his eyes, recognized 
it as a friend and ally, and smiled. 

“Now, you bad boy, you will be good and tell me, wont 
you?” she said, her face raised close to his, her fingers playing 
unmolested with his lapel. In a moment it would have ended as 
she wished, but a picture flashed before his mental eye. He 
saw the face of the young man whose spirit she had broken on 
the wheel of her caprice, and heard his voice recounting again 
the details of his marvelous escape from a horrible end. Here 
in this room she had spoken to Whitney even as she was now 
speaking to him, and with the same ineffable cadences of cajol- 
ery—the same child-like and wounded appeal. Had it been 
gross passion alone with Gilbert Neal he would have had more 
of primitive man in him, but she, even as she was, had stirred 
in his rugged depths a quality which if it had kinship to the 
lower senses was still a part of the Infinite. Passion alone might 
dominate him some day with her, but not now while the shock 
of his recent awakening was still on him; not while the weight 
of disillusionment was bearing down on him so heavily that the very heart’s blood 
of his dream was oozing from him. She stood aghast as she studied his rigid face, 
now dreading strange self-accusing possibilities. Suddenly, with a sob, she 
covered her face and sank upon a sofa under the downcast rays of the shaded 
lamp. It was a woman’s last resort. It came nearer sweeping him back into the 
realm of her power than everything else she had done or said. He leaned on the 
back of a chair near her, her low moans and sobs cutting into the quiet of the 
room. He would not leave her while she wept, and in that, at least, she had read 
him aright. 

“Don’t, don’t cry!” he heard himself saying, almost pleadingly. 

“I can’t help it,” she sobbed. “You are treating me badly and you wont 
explain or even give me a chance to explain. Is that acting fairly with a girl who 
has always trusted you?” 

She had uncovered her eyes; they showed scant sign of moisture, but he drew 
no deductions from that, as she stared reproachfully at him. 

“What is it that you want me to do?” he asked, suffering dumbly. 

“You can simply tell me what’s the matter with you,” the girl demanded. “You 
can explain the cause of the—the sudden change in you. That’s all I want 
to know.” . 

“I have thought it over,” he groped through the maze that surrounded him, 
“and my judgment tells me that our association together must go no further. 
I see plainly where it is leading, and there is nothing 
ahead—nothing, at least, for me in it.” 

“That is no answer,” Laura said suspiciously, as 


’ 


she said, desperately. “I know 


darkness as if in perplexity. Then, as he had left her 
no other recourse, she sighed reproachfully, and moved 
to the lamp on the table. Striking the match, she 
applied it to the wick, replaced the chimney, and, in 
the yellow flare of light in which he stood blinded for 
an instant, she approached him again. He then re- 
marked something that surprised him, for she had 
thrown aside the shawl and revealed herself in a 
beautiful rich yellow evening gown which he had never 
seen before. About her proud white neck she wore a 
strand of glittering imitation diamonds, from which 
was suspended a brilliant sunburst. 

“You are going out,” he said. 

“No, I’m not,” she answered, with downcast eyes. 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Gilbert Neal, a hardworking young Georgia farmer, saves 
his ne’er-do-weel brother Dave from the penitentiary. Gilbert 
is very fond of his sister Lucille and wishes her to marry 
Graham Peters. Lucille, however, is in love with the Reverend 
Lawrence Tidwell, village preacher and a married man. Dave 
knows of the affair and forees his sister and the preacher to 
plead with Gilbert for him. Tidwell’s wife understands Gil- 
bert’s struggle: also she begins to suspect her husband and 
Lucille. Tidwell’s sister Laura, a brilliant girl, makes a 
dead-set for Gilbert. She gets him to attend one of her 
brother’s revival meetings and Gilbert is all but swept away 
by Tidwell’s facile emotionalism. At the meeting Lucille 
becomes excited and almost confesses to Gilbert her infat- 
uation for the preacher. Gilbert learns that the preacher 
is cruel to his wife. Fred Whitney warns Gilbert against 
Laura’s wiles, and the young man makes up his mind to 
have nothing more to do with her. 


she wiped her dry eyes, and stared undaunted at him. 
“But I’m no fool, Gilbert. I know this narrow town. 
Some person has been meddling with my affairs, as 
they always have. They are jealous of me. Mad be- 
cause my father and mother give me nice clothes to 
wear and allow me to make visits away.” 

She paused for a moment out of breath from 
rapid speaking. And, unable to formulate any reply 
in the shape of denial, he only stood silent, his eyes 
averted. Suddenly she sprang up and stood before 
him, her glorious eyes snapping in rage. 

“You don’t say anything, and that means you 
have heard talk about me and—and believed it. Look 
here, Gilbert. Lucille hasn’t been to see me lately. 
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GILBERT NEAL 


She may object to—look here—if I thought that girl would dare—just dare— 
open her lips against me Id tell you a thing or two about her, that—” 

“She has made nothing but kind remarks about you,” Neal broke in, his 
brows drawn, his lips tightly pressed together. “But that’s neither here nor 
there. Understand me, no man nor woman alive can say anything against my 
sister. She is too pure and noble and beautiful of character to be even men- 
tioned in a talk of this kind.” 

“I—I didn’t mean anything wrong,” Laura hedged quickly. “I love Lucille. 
I—I wasn’t going to say anything against her. I was only angry—well, jealous 
of—of your love for her, when you are treating me so mean. Oh, Gilbert, you 
must take me back again. I can’t stand it.” 

“Take you back?” he sneered, his fury rising again at the thought of her 
numerous conquests—her, to him, sickening beguilement of the distraught and 
half-crazed Whitney. “You never loved me. You’ve never even said so. You 
can’t say so now, as you look me in the eyes.” 

She wavered and almost shrank before his unexpected and certainly fair 
challenge. Laura Tidwell, in the game she was fond of playing, had lied 
oftener in act than in word. She stared uncertainly for an instant and then 
sank back on the sofa. 

“I do love you,” she said recklessly. “If I didn’t, do you suppose I’d take 
the trouble to dress up for you like this, and stand out on the porch waiting 
and waiting for you to come along that I might get to see you? Do you sup- 
pose if I didn’t care for you,” her shifting glance fell to the floor, a slight flow 
of blood to her face and neck tinged them with color—“that I’d have let you 
hold me in your arms, and—and kiss me?” 

“It is not the sort of love I want at any rate,” Neal answered, bitterly, 
and with a firm finality that struck her like a physical blow. 

She sat before him beautiful in her wrathful frailty, her pink hands 
clenched on her knees, 

“Do you know what you are doing, Gilbert Neal?” she said, incongruously 
winsome in the sheer despair with which she clung to her masculine bauble. 
“You are the only man who ever dared to—the only man who ever treated me 
with contempt. You’ve heard what’s been said of a woman scorned. Do you 
really mean that this is the end—that you are not coming to see me again?” 

“Never again,” he answered, and he moved towards the door. “TIl have 
the comfort, too, of feeling that it is for your good as well as mine.” 

“Then you can go!” she said, rising and standing at her full height before 
“I shall despise you to the end of my life.” 

When he had gone out and she had heard the click of the gate-latch, and 
his tread as he strode away, she suddenly blew out the lamp and went slowly 
back to her room. Here she lighted a candle and stood looking at her majestic 
form, face and hair in her mirror. 

“I wonder if it can be love,” she reflected, a stare of indecision in her eyes. 
“It doesn’t seem possible, and yet if it isn’t, why am I suffering this way? It 
will kill me—actually kill me! He is the only man who ever spoke that way 
to me. Me! oh, the humiliation of it! And he is really trying to forget me. 
But he can’t. He shan’t! He shall kneel at my feet and kiss them. And beg 
me, as Fred Whitney did, and then—well, I shan’t feel as awful as this anyway.” 


him. 


CHAPTER ‘XV 


O~ the following night the Neals had retired early. Mrs. Neal was asleep, 

when, for no apparent reason, she suddenly waked, sat up and looked 
about her. Her husband was snoring profoundly at her side, and the big 
sparsely furnished chamber had a weird look. Shaking the old man roughly, 
she put her feet down by the side of the bed and stood out in the floor. 

“Wake up!” she commanded sharply. And as, with a grunt of half-con- 
scious anger, Neal opened his eyes, she went on: “I’ve had an awful dream 
about Dave. It’s been a month since he wrote, and I know he’s in some 
Serious trouble.” 

“Well, Ill be in serious trouble if you don’t lie down and let me sleep,” 
Neal growled. “You never have a nightmare without giving it to me, and I’m 
getting tired of it.” 

“But I know something’s happened,” the woman pursued. 
is as still as the grave.” 

“Still? 
demanded, angrily. 

“Well, Pm going to look about the house anyway.” Mrs, Neal was already 
putting on her loose dress and sliding her feet into her slippers. She went 
out into the hall, and then the would-be sleeper heard her utter a low, startled 
scream. 

“Oh, Sam!” she cried, “the front door is unlocked and wide open. Some- 
body’s been in here as sure as you are alive.” 

“Well, I certainly locked it good and tight.” Neal, now thoroughly inter- 
ested, approached and stood staring. He put his hand on the lock and said: 
“The key is on the inside, so whoever did it must have opened it to go out.” 

Lighting a candle, his wife searched all through the lower part of the 
house, and then crept up the stairs. Neal was standing perplexed on the porch, 
when he heard his wife utter a startled cry, and as he listened and failed to 
hear Lucille’s voice his wonderment grew. Ascending the stairs as quickly as 
he could, he found his wife in the center of Lucille’s room, the tallow of the 
tilted candle dripping to the floor, 

“Oh!” she cried, finding her voice at the sight of him. “She’s gone. She 
is walking in her sleep again. She deliberately opened the door and went out. 
Run, run! she may walk into the creek or fall and hurt herself.” 

Mrs. Neal led the way down the stairs, screaming now at the top of her 
voice. There was a tin horn in the kitchen, and taking it down, old Neal went 
out into the yard and began producing long reverberating blasts. These sounds, 


“Everything 


together with his wife’s shrieks, and loud and pathetic calling of her daughter’s | 


name, as she ran from place to place in the moonlight, at once attracted the 
attention of the neighbors. 


Jim Carden, who had been sitting up talking philosophy with a friend, who | 


lived across the fields, was the first to arrive. And as there were ample indica- 
tions of reinforcements from every side, he proposed that a systematic search- 
party he formed. On came the roused neighbors; women in their night gar- 
ments, the wearing of which was mitigated by shawls and bed blankets thrown 
Over the shoulders; children with even less regard for the proprieties, and hat- 
less and shirtless men in trousers and sockless shoes. Carden’s suggestion 
Was at once acted upon. 


“Don’t come back to me until you find her, dead or alive!” Mrs. Neal cried, | 


(Continued on Page 36) 


What do.you expect at midnight out here in summer-time?” Neal | 


Delicacy 


Direct from the ocean and 
cooked while their delicate 
sea flavor is still fresh; then sea- 
soned and hermetically sealed ready 
for your table. This is what gives 
the palatableness—the true crab flavor to 


McMENAMIN’ 


Deviled Crabs 


No matter what the season or where you live, .you 
can a/ways have pure, fresh, true flavored crab 
meat. Sufficient shells given free with each 
can of McMenamin’s Deviled Crabs. 


Send for our free booklet of 
recipes for dainty crab dishes. 


McMENAMIN & CO., 
15 Victoria Ave., 
Hampton, Va, 
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Medical Opinions of 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 


Based On Actual Clinical Tests---Not On Theory 


H. Warner, A. M., Ph. G., M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘‘Experience fully demon- 


BUFFALO LITHI A ATER as a solvent of Uric Acid, and a valuable thera- 


peutic agent in the treatment of Gout.” 
Louis C, Horn, M.'D., Ph.D , Professor of Diseases of Children ra “ahaa wera in Baltimore Uni- 
| versity, writes: in my practice in the past eight or nine years, 
| “Having used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER I find itthe most pleasant and most reliable 


solvent in Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder and Renal Calculi; also in Gouty and Rheumatic con- 
ditions. Įtisaremedy of great potency.” 


L, 
strates the 
value of 


| Wm. C. Wile, A. M. D., LL.D., of Danbury, Conn., reports the following (New England Medical 
Monthly, December 15, 1888): “In a recent outbreak of W was speed- 
Nephritic Colic in our own person, the attack under FFALO ITHIA ATER UE ta sf 
short, the stones quickl assed, and the debris which followed showed a thorough cleaning of the 
| kidneys and bladder of all foreign substances. All of the reflex wif, eee and sequele were promptly 
| relieved, and we feel under a deep debt of gratitude to this most excellent Water for wonderful relief.” 


Medical testimonials on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade, 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C? 


When you wish to make a 
present or to purchase 
something especially fine 
or distinctive, your good 
faith and good taste will be amply rewarded and 
you may feel absolutely secure in the article 
you buy, by trading with Maier & Berkele. 


; ors ving Sp ap ge nes Beare as stocks, and the infinite 
\ variety of article and price, make their store the ‘‘Ha Hunti 
Ground”’ of the South for lovers of Artistic J ewelry. PO 


A glance through our catalogue is equal to a trip through our store—Write for it, 
S 


MAIER & BERKELE, Jewelers, Atlanta 
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| When writing advertisers kindly mention Uncle Remus’s—The Home Magazine. 
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TO THE CHILDREN 


HE Children’s Department was one of the features of the Magazine in 
which the late editor, Joel Chandler Harris (whom the youngsters all 
addressed as “Uncle Remus”) was most interested. He had made a 
number of plans for it, and one of these was the writing of a fairy story with 
the aid of a little girl in Atlanta. Louise is her name. - 

Now the story was to be called “Philpo and the King”, and “Uncle Remus” 
was to write one chapter and Louise the other. They had planned the story, 
and the first chapter had been written by Mr. Harris. This will be published 
very soon, and will be followed by Louise’s account of the story as “Uncle 
Remus” and she had talked about it. 

There is going to be a feature to the department that all the children, as 
well as their parents, will enjoy, we are sure. When “Uncle Remus’s” chil- 
dren were away at school between the ages of 13 and 16, he wrote them 
many letters. “These letters were so full of fun and life that the children 


25th, April. 
M` DEAR DAUGHTER: There is nothing of importance here 


to write about. We have had another kitten-killing, at which 
Chloe is an expert. Annabel has a new calf, but she doesn’t 
promise much milk. We have been buying milk recently for the 
first time in seventeen years. Speaking of calves, the baby is teeth- 
ing, and is not so gay as usual. Teething, you know, will sober the 
gayest baby. He is not falling off, and he is not sick, but he has a 
sort of reflective air. 

You know Mattie is gone. Well, Chloe and her family are cook- 
ing for us. The greater part of last week, we had in the kitchen 
Chloe, Lizzie, Ed., Rufus, Johnson and the mule and wagon. Of 
course they were not all in the kitchen at once, but off and on— 
relays and reliefs. I don’t know whether Johnson or the mule made 
up biscuits, but certainly one or the other. Chloe seemed to be hard 
run even then, and so I told Banks that he had better come and 
bring his wife and family to help Chloe and her family cook for 
us this week. 

The roses have begun to bloom feebly, but they have been very 
much hurt by the cold North winds that have been blowing for a 
month until the last two or three days. The bushes are full-of buds, 
but they are very shy about opening. The winds have hurt the 
pansies, too. They bloom, but in a sickly way. I noticed some ripe 
strawberries in the garden to-day—some very fine ones, but not 
enough, so far, to give each of the family one apiece. There are 
thousands of young ones, and the vines are still blooming, but no 
doubt something will occur to prevent them all from ripening. The 
cold winds have hurt all the vegetables except the lettuce (have 
peas) and the asparagus. 

But fie upon the pen that will persist in writing of ‘‘sallid’’ and 
‘‘oreens’’ to a young lady, when, as a matter of fact A— is going 
to give a card party for the benefit (no, for the pleasure of) B—, 
whom she is to entertain for a few weeks at her suburban home. 


Letters From The Children 


Has Many Pets until there were five beautiful eggs in 
Pierce City, Mo.—Dear Uncle Re- it. The little bird is setting on them 


saved them and some of them are going to be printed—one each month. The 
first one appears to-day. You will see by this that “Uncle Remus” did not 
like slang. Surely none of the readers of this department uses such language 
as that referred to in the letter. 

Last, but important, too, and you will all be happy over it, we are sure, 
Mrs. Joel Chandler Harris is going to edit this department for you. She will 
begin just as soon as she feels a little stronger. We think she can tell you 
many interesting anecdotes about “Uncle Remus” and maybe she'll translate 
some French fairy stories and French Brer Rabbit tales for you. 

So all of you must take more interest than ever in your department, and 
write letters that will be interesting to all, along the lines that “Uncle 
Remus” himself suggested to you. 

And there will be prizes each month, and a little later some souvenir pos- 
tal cards that we are going to send to each one, whether they win a prize-or not. 


I learn, by special messenger, that A— was writing her cards of 
invitation yesterday, and that not by any means nor any account 
will she invite C—. Poor C—! Not only will A— not invite her, 
but the affair is to be carried out in full dress. I don’t know what 
poor little D— will do, for she can hardly fill the dresses she has. 

My special messenger says that B— has been visiting E—, and 
that the former says she has been having ‘‘A BUM TIME” there. 
This shows that the young lady has a large vocabulary and more 
refinement than she knows what to do with. 

I hope that my dear daughter will think twice before she uses 
such language as that. To be candid, however, I think the phrase 
was manufactured for the occasion by someone who told my special 
messenger. 

Well, anyhow, the chief features of this suburban card party 
are to be the absence of poor C— and the presence of full dresses. 
(I always heard them called evening dresses until now). I think 
D— will go even if she has to wear one of your Mama’s Mother 
Hubbards. 

And then, after the card party is over Miss B— is to have an 
engagement EVERY NIGHT while she remains in the suburban 
home, just to show Miss E— that ALL the popularity and ALL 
the society are most distinctly and emphatically NOT on the other 
side of town. Your affectionate DADDY. 


daughter. The baby referred to was a grandson, who is now a lively 

youngster ten years old. Chloe, who was the emergency cook for the 
family, still lives near West End. Banks at that time worked around Snap-Bean 
Farm. The young lady who did not get invited to the party is now one of At- 
lanta’s most charming and cultured young matrons. If the young lady referred 
to really did use slang—and “Uncle Remus” was inclined to believe it was 
“manufactured by some one else’—she has certainly taught two very beautiful 
children that slang is very bad; and their behavior—‘good manners” some call 
it—is perfect. 


Readers Of The Magazine 


Sand Like Chewing Gum 
Mountain Park, N. Mex.—My Dear 


N ionin foregoing letter was written by “Uncle Remus” to his younger 


sick and would not eat a thing. I 
could not do anything for him and he 
died. Last night I read “Free Joe” 


mus and Cousins: I will write for my now. I have five pet roosters called 


first time to you. We have just been 
taking Uncre Remus’s—THE Home 
Macazine for two months, but I am 
interested in the Children’s Depart- 
ment just the same. We have a mail 
box one-half mile from our home (as 
the route does not come by our 
house). Every morning grandfather 
goes to the mail box and gets our 
mail for us. About the day I think 
the Magazine is coming I try to be 
the first one to him to get it. I live 
on a farm of about ninety acres. 
Papa has a beautiful orchard and 
potato patch on it. One Sunday 
papa and my two sisters and I went 
to look at the orchard. When we 
came back mama said: “Guess what 
I have found?” So we all guessed but 
missed it; then she said: “Well, while 
you were gone I found a bird’s nest 
on this porch.” It was not very long 


Berry Doodle, German  Longlegs, 
Nancy Jane, Billy and Tom; a pet 
pony called Prince, a pet cow called 
Butter Cup, a pet kitty called Tossy, 
and some pet turkeys called Martha, 
Dorothy, Daniel Boone and little 
Peepes. I guess I am getting my first 
letter too long, so I will close. 
WILMA SMERDON. 


Found a Little Rabbit 

Bessemer, Ala.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I have enjoyed the children’s letters in 
your Magazine. I thought, perhaps, 
the children would like to hear about 
my little baby rabbit. Our girl caught 
him in the woods one morning. I 
made him a cage out of an onion 
crate. I fed him on lettuce and clover 


-~ and I never saw anything eat so much 


in all my life. One morning I went to 
give him his breakfast and he was 


and I enjoyed it very much. I felt 
so sorry for Joe when Lucinda was 
taken away from him in the buggy. I 
read some of your stories from our 
school library and I like the one about 
Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby best. I 
am twelve years old and passed to the 
seventh grade. 
ELIZABETH Maury MITCHELL. 


She Likes to Read 


Durwood, Okla.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a Kentucky girl, just 
noved to the Indian Territory. I have 
a beautiful home, and Indians are all 
around me. The people of the plains 
are very interesting to me as well as 
to others. I am a very plain and 
every-day girl, doing practical, every- 
day things. I love my books and love 
to read. My age is 12 years. 

Este McGuire, 


' in the 


Friends: We have just begun taking 
Uncte Remvus’s—TuHe Home MAGA- 
ZINE, and after reading the nice letters 
Children’s Department, I 
thought I would write and let Uncle 
Remus get a letter from a Georgia 
girl in New Mexico, as he did from a 
Georgia boy in old Mexico. I wish I 
could describe the scenery around 
here, but it is impossible. I will only 
say that it is beautiful, grand and in- 
spiring. We are in the mountains, so 
those of you that have been in the 
mountains can read between the lines 
of my letter. A few miles from my 
home is Cloudcroft, a great summer 
resort for the people of Southern New 
Mexico and Northern Texas. It is 
nine thousand feet above sea level. It 
is certainly a beautiful little town, in 
summer especially. You can step out 
of our front door, and see the White 
Sands, which are forty or fifty miles 


We'll furnish No matter 


YOUR home how far distant 
On Credit. you live 


We'll ship yeu a single article or furnish your home com-' 
pletely and give you from ‘welve to sixteen months in. 
which to pay for your purchases. You enjoy the full use 
of the home furnishings while paying for them a little 
each month as you earn the money. 

We furnish homes on credit all over the United 
States. Itis positively the most confidential, the most plea- 
sing and the most thoroughly convenient plan of credit ever 
devised. Wecharge absolutely nothing for this credit ac- 
commodation—o interest—no extras of any kind. 


CATALOGUE NO. 155 FREE 


It is a large and beautifully illustrated catalog quoting ase 
tonishly low prices on everything to furnish and beautify the 
home, picturing a wonderfully extensive line of Furniture, 
Carpets, Rugs, Draperies, Stoves, Refrigerator: Go-carts, 
Crockery, Sewing Machines, Clocks, Silverware, etc., illus- 
trated very elaborately in colors. Write for this beautiful 


catalog—this great Price wonder. A postal card will bring 
Write for it TODAY. 


SOLID $ 4" = 


Extra large and massive, 
besutifully carved, 
upholstered In Nan- 
tucket leather which 
has the wearing qual- 
ity of genuine leather, 
back tufted, ruffied 
edge to back & seat, 
Its a magnificent 
rocker ~an unmatcha- 
ble value—a world 
dcater st the price. 
Terms 75c cash, balance 
60c per month. 60c 
Great Stores. This is positively the largest home 
furnishing institution in the country and handles more 
goods than æy other store or combination of furni 
stores in America—sone excepted. It enjoys buying sdvan- 
tages which enable us to sell at ower prices than any other 
a firm in the business. Write for our Big Catalog TODAY. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed Or Money Resunded 


HARTMA FURNITURE AND 


CARPET CO: 


Runabout (Bias 
Beam: 4ft.8in. Speed: 12 miles per hour. 


This boat will beat any boat of its length, beam and power in 
your harbor. 6H. P. Gray Motor. Reversible Clutch, Mechan- 
ical Force Feed Oiler. Mahogany Finish. Starting ratchet and 
control in rear of motor. Everything handy for operator so he 
does not have to leave his seat to do anything on the motor. 
Auto steering wheel or brass double handle, as preferred. Lino- 
leum on floor. Price with Brass Chocks, Cleats, $265. NOTE-—If 
you want to build a boat % these lines we will furnish them 
free to your boat builder if We buys and installs a Gray Motor. 


6 mugas with comp $ 
eer RES Whee 1, Q 00 


HP Stuffing Box, Muffler, 
Batteries, Spark Coil, 
Switch, etc., all ready 
to install in your boat. 


| & 21⁄5: with complete boat out- $67-50 
d > p. 


fit, (zot dare) 


§ Gray Motors are made in the larg- 
f est and most up-to-date plant in 
the world devoted exclusively to 
making 2-cycle marine engines. 


1,2,3 & 4 cylinders GUARANTEED by a responsible 
2 1-2 to 40 h. p. concern—ask Dun or Bradstreet 
or any bank in Detroit. 


Immediate Delivery 


tyr enormous output enables us to keep stock on hand and ship 
once. 


GRAY PUMPING OUTFITS feien, «2 


quiring large volume of water. Write for details and prices. 


Write today for 1908 catalog, showing how we build motors. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 50 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


Buys 


This Large Handsome 
Trimmed Steel Range 


without wae closet or 
reservoir. With high warm- 
ing closet, porcelain lined 
reservoir, just as shown in 
j cut, $17.35; large, square, 
oven, wonderful baker, 6 cook- 
ing holes, body made of cold 
rolled steel.Duplex grate; burns 
wood orcoal. Handsome nickel 
trimmings, highly polished. 


OUR TERMS 27° 


most liberal ever 
made. You can pay 
after you receive the 
range. You can take 
it into your ye 
se it 30 days. f you don 
find it exactly as represent- 
ed, the biggest bargain you 
ever Saw equal to stoves re- 
iled for double our praca, 
t eturn it to us. We will pay 
n both ways. 
Write Today for our beautifuliy iliustrated Stove 
Srl Qatalog ne sS taS a ponens card sdi do. 
select from. Don’t buy until you ge 
MARVIN 


SMITH CO., 


a 


THIS 


PUFF $ 


ONLY 


Worth $2.50 & $3.00 


Natura) curly puffs, eight puffs in set, all colors. Made 
å dike a switch. Adjusted in one minute, making the fashion- 
e puff coiffure. The regular price is $2.50 and $3 each, 

ù t will sell you one for $1 just to introduce our enormous 
neof hair goods. Send us a lock of your hair and we will 
— it exactly, and if not satisfied with it, we will gladly 
~~ nd your’money. Gray shades: gray $3, 4 pray t 1 
er gray and white $5. Natural Wavy Switch, 24 ' 
24 oz, ,$2.50. Pompadour Hair Roll, 12 inch, 25c, 
eee Our complete catalog of hair goods and 
et articles senton request. Write today. Address 


C. Kinsman, Hair Importer, U -86 State St., Chicago. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNCLE REMUS’S—THE HOME 


Letters from 


long, and about five miles wide. They 
are white, which is a great contrast 


to the other soil around them. You 
can chew the sand like chewing-gum, 
so everyone says. There is a big 
mountain about a mile from here that 
is called “Sugar Loaf”. During the 
summer it has a good many visitors. 
We have a train every day and it 
certainly makes one nervous to ride 
on it. Sometimes two come up every 
day. We observed Children’s Day 
yesterday. Everybody said the pro- 
gram was very good and well ren- 
dered. I suppose some will wonder 
why Children’s Day came so late out 
here, so I will tell you. It was put 
off one Sunday on account of the 
Sunday School superintendent’s ill- 
ness, and also because the programs 
were delayed. Well, I guess everyone 
is getting tired, so will close with best 
wishes. I hope to become famous 
some day, for I like to write stories 
but don’t know whether they are any 
good or not. Don’t think I am old, 
for I am not. I am still a girl in 
short dresses. 
RUTH ANGLIN. 


The Fudge Was a Failure 


Brighton, Mass.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I see all the children are writ- 
ing to you,.so guess that I will have 
to follow their steps, only I think my 
letter will be a little different. Of 
course I am from New England, and 
all the New England boys and girls 
dearly love fudge, so does everyone 
else who has a sweet tooth, I guess. 
So “fudge” is the article I am going 
to write about. 

2 o'clock—“Say, Edith,’ called 
Burt, “do make some fudge this aft- 
ernoon.” 

“No—can’t,” came in barely audible 
tones from the sofa, in whose depths 
Edith was buried, enjoying a delight- 
ful college story. “I’m too busy.” 

“You wait,” returned the pleading 
Burt, “I wont do any more algebra 
for you. No, indeed; not I.” 

“Don’t care,” came the muffled voice 
from the sofa. 

2:30 p. m.—Banging of pans in the 
region of kitchen, a smell issuing 
forth that was unmistakably like 
fudge and a boy somewhat enjoying 
himself in a new and strange voca- 
tion. 

2:45 p. m.—“Edith! Edith! Edith! 
Come quick! Come!” 

And from the sofa sprang Edith 
‘with a thousand thoughts as: Was 
some one killed; was it a fire or an 
earthquake? And making her way to 
the kitchen she discovered the calam- 
ity. Over a kettle of steaming mix- 
ture stood Burt, with an expression 
of amazement on his face and his hair 
ruffed, presenting an altogether un- 
pleasing appearance. Of course the 
fudge was a failure. And when the 
mixture was analyzed it proved to 
contain the following: Sugar, milk, 
chocolate, soda, starch, molasses, nut- 
megs (in mistake for nuts), ginger 
and vinegar. No wonder it was a 
failure! Never mind; cheer up, Burt. 
Better luck next time. 

Guapys J. PARTELOW. 

130 Bigelow Street. 


Lives on a Big Plantation 
‘Lewisville, Ark.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: Hurrah for Uncle Remus for 
giving us a page in his fine Magazine! 
I think we ought to write good letters 
and make our page the very best in 
the whole Magazine. I am a little boy 
nine vears old and live on a big South- 
ern plantation. I like to watch the 
turkeys go to their nests. The other 
day T went to one of them and found 
a big snake in the nest. I happened 
to have my gun with me and soon he 
was dead. I have a little pony named 
Lenamore. TIl be so glad when she is 
old enough for me to ride her. I like 
your stories because they are funny 


and make me laugh. 
Henry F. RUSSELL. 


Colt Kicks and Bites 

Kerrville, Tex.—Dear Friends: I 
am a little Texas boy. There are 
mountains all over this part of Texas. 
I live on a big hill on the edge of town 
with my grandma and grandpa, but I 
call them mama and papa. I am an 
orphan. I think our home is very 


_gather such lovely seashells. After the 


large dry goods stores, a hotel, two 
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pretty. The hill is covered with wild 
flowers now. I wish you were here to 
help me gather them. We might find 
some little rabbits, too, for there are 
lots of big rabbits in our pasture. I 
like little rabbits and little birds; 
don’t you? My mama cat, “Little 
Kitty” I call her, has three kittens, 
two black ones and one black and 
white one. Our mare Nellie has a 
little colt. It sure is pretty, but will 
kick and bite. It is black. Grandpa 
calls it a little French coach colt. I 
guess that is its name. Grandma has 
lots of little chickens, but the hawks 
catch and eat some every once in 


awhile. I sure have written a long 
letter. I hope you will be glad to 
get it. 


JoHN Henry Harper. 


Great Flood in River 

Dallas, Tex.—Dear Friends: I am 
a Texas boy; was born in Galveston 
four years before the great disaster 
there. I used to go to -the beach 
every morning for a walk with my 
grandmother, and we could see the 
pretty steamers and sailships, and 


flood we moved to Dallas, where, you 
know, we had a great overflow this 
spring in the Trinity River, which 
passes through our city. We crossed 
it on the street cars till it became 
unsafe. Then the people had to cross 
on a little steamboat till the bridge 
was repaired. There was a great 
loss of property and also many lives. 
We take the Magazine and like it 
very much. I cannot see how it could 
be improved. I have long since lost 
all faith in fairies, because I could 
never trap one. I spend most of my 
vacation fishing or watching my pet 
canaries. I have a big cage with six 
grown ones in it and a nest of tiny 
young ones. I tell you they make 
the house merry with their singing! 
All of their little ways are very in- 
teresting to me. There is a nest of 
mocking-bird in our grape arbor, but 
I do not intend to cage them, for I 
think they are happier with their 
freedom. RALPH AMBURN. 


Where Big Red Apples Grow 

Altamont, Mo.—My Dear Friends: 
Like Dorothy Love, I am not ac- 
quainted with you, but I will take 
it for granted that you are my friends 
anyhow. Well, here I come, from 
Northern Missouri, “The Land of the 
Big Red Apple”. I don’t suppose my 
Southern friends have ever seen a 
Missouri snow-storm. We have cold 
winters here and hot summers. ‘The | 
ground is very fertile, and large crops | 
of most everything are raised here. 
Altamont is a town, surrounded by 
rich farming lands. We have three 
churches here, a school-house, two 


ee 


restaurants, a meat market, a mil- 
linery store, a bank, a drug store, a 
barber shop, a livery barn, and two 
large halls. Altamont is a small, but 
busy little town. Southeast of town 
there is an immense apple orchard; 
also a large pear orchard. Altamont | 
is eight or nine miles from Gallatin, 
the county-seat of Davies county. | 
They have many nice buildings there, 
and they are building a fine court- 
house. Well, Uncle Remus, I cannot 
write much about the country, because 
I don’t know what to write. Although 
I am a Northern girl, my papa came 
from Tennessee. He is an ex-Con- 
federate. He was in many of the im- 
portant battles, and was wounded 
near Atlanta. The “old Confeds” have 
a reunion every year at the county- 
seat. I am a black-eyed girl of 
French-German descent. I am the 
only child in the family, and I read 
lots to keep from getting lonesome. 
Papa takes “Uncle Remus”, and we 
think it is a dandy. 


GLADYS Forp. 


Melons Weighed Fifty Pounds 


Smithville, Tex.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl eleven years 
old. I have a little brother eight 
years old and he calls me “Sis”. I 
have a brother and sister in Wash- 
ington, D. C. My papa is a doctor. 
We got watermelons out of our patch 


—— Fiat, 6th. «2 477% es, | 
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NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


Sometimes 
for 
entertainment. 


Sometimes 
for 
dessert. 


Sometimes 
just because 
they re 
so good. 


In 
ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


FESTINO 


Another dessert 
confection in 
the form of an 
almond enclos- 
ing a kernel of 
delicious cream. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


NING POWER 


With the new 


$12 AN HOUR EAR 


Bridge and Tunnel 
Game 


The game that gets the 
money at Parks, Fairs, 
Carnivals, Political Ral- 
lies, ete. Pays for itself 
the first day. 

$40 buys this complete outfit. A refined game played 
by old and young. Everybody will roll ten balls for 
10c—half a minute toa game. All profit. 

Can be located anywhere in Hotels, Cigar Stores, 
Empty Store Rooms and Street Corners. Length 6 
feet; width 181-2 inches; height 37 inches. Net weight 
50 lbs.; shipping weight 100 lbs. Send $10 deposit and 
we will ship C. O. D. for balance. Catalog free. 


SCHNADIG SALES AGENCY 
179 Dearborn St., Chicago 


_ — 


Strong Arms 


For 10c. in stamps or coin 


I will send, as long as they last, one of my 

charts showing exercises that will quickly 

build up shoulders, arms, forearms and hands 

‘em without apparatus. They are beautifully il- 
‘a3 lustrated with twenty half-tone cuts. Reg- 
#3 ular price, 25 cents. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
690 Barker Bldg., 110 West 42d St., N. Y. City 


POST CARDS ON APPROVAL 


Fine View Cards Only. 25 American views (50c), 25 Foreign views 


Sunday -weighing fifty pounds. When | (soc), or both $1. 


EBA) Sada 


Sent on approval. Return cards or remittance in 


1yS. U. PR. LaFrance Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 


TAA 
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TENDER 


itching Aching 


SANAJ 


Red, rough, sore hands, tor- 
turing, disfiguring eczemas, 
rashes, itchings, irritations, 
inflammations and chafings 
soothed and, in the majority 
of cases, speedily cured by 
warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap and gentle anointings 
with Cuticura Ointment, the 

eat Skin Cure. Theworld’s 
avourites for preserving, 
purifying and. beautifying 
the skin, scalp and hair. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and 


may be used from the hour of birth. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
rterho . Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Auten. 
au 


rug of 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow; 
So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A.. 
Potter Drug & Chem. Comp... Sole Props., Boston. 
og“ Post Free, Cuticura ko 


POPULARITY 
is not always a test of 
merit, but with coffee it 
certainly is. 


LUZIANNE COFFEE 


has forged to the front as 
the South’s favorite coffee. 
Its sales average one 


million pounds a 
month. 


Luzianne is a high-grade coffee at a moderate 
on en inet its ig ~ a and strength. 
pack x erm- damp-proof 

coms and totalis at only 25 cents the pound. 


Sold by good grocers everywhere. 


THE REILY-TAYLOR C0., NEW ORLEANS, U, S. A. 


THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY ONE 
BRAND INTHE UNITED STATESSD 


a, w a raak front---we will send you a novelty that will 


Address THE C. F. SAUER CO0., Richmond, Va. 


BN eee PARKER'S 
Seon HAIR BALSAM 


Hair to its Youthful Color. 
ures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
50c, and $1.00 at Druggists 


n Care of the Skin. 


Letters from 


the measles we missed two weeks of 
school. Noble is in the low fourth, 
grade. I am in the high sixth. My eyes 
are weak. Smithville is a pretty little 
town. I live on the corner of South 
Second and Sanjacinto streets. The 
children near us and Noble and I 
love to go bull-nettle balling. Some- 
times we get as many as five hundred 
at a time. 
Ima HICKMAN. 


Rose Trees Six Feet High 

Des Lacs, N. D.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I have been reading the letters 
from your nieces and nephews, and 
I also have been reading the stories 
about Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox. 
So I thought I would write you a 
letter. I am a ten-year-old North 
Dakota girl. I have three brothers, 
all older than I am. “We have lots of 
pretty wild roses here. ‘There are 
some rose trees six feet high. We 
have got a little black colt we cali 
Molly. Papa plows with an engine 
and I like to ride around the field 
on one of the plows. Sometimes I 
ride on the engine with papa. 

Lois GRIFFIN. 


From a Little Indian Girl 

Webbers Falls, Okla.—Children’s 
Department: I am a little girl nearly 
fourteen years old. I live one mile 
west of the town of Webbers Falls, 
which is situated on the west bank of 
the Arkansas River, whose banks have 
the most beautiful scenery, and twen- 
ty-five miles south of the old historic 
town of Fort Gibson, where our be- 


~|loved Confederate President Jeff 


Davis was once quartered under Gen- 
eral Taylor, whose daughter he after- 
wards married. We own a large farm 
with several alfalfa meadows on it, 
which are beautiful and now ready to 
mow. ‘There are many other large 
farms around us. The principal crop 
now is Irish potatoes. There are about 
fifteen hundred acres in cultivation in 
this bottom. I will now tell you some- 
thing about my pets. I have two cats, 
one is a large white cat that I call 
Snowdrop; the other one I call Tom. 
He is a large spotted cat. I have two 
pretty little ponies. I call one Lady- 
bug and the other Calamity. They 
are both very gentle and work nicely 
to the buggy. I ride to school every 
day, but our school is out now. We 
have quite a large school and good 
teachers. I have no brothers or sis- 
ters except one adopted sister who 
lives in Winchester, Va. I hope the 
cousins will be interested in my letter, 
as I am a little Cherokee Indian girl 
living in the Far West and in the new 
State of Oklahoma. Wishing success 
to the Children’s Department. 
Roserta Inez Hanks. 


Visited the Atlantic Fleet 

Los Angeles, Calif.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I wish to tell you, friends, 
all about California. Los Angeles has 
many large buildings. It is a very 
large city and is called the City of the 
Angels. We have many large high 
schools and colleges. (Los Angeles 
has the largest school board in the 
United States.) Southern California 
is a home of flowers, green trees, and 
beautiful sunshine. We have a large 
courthouse. The grounds are deco- 
rated with ferns and the lawn is green 
the year round. We also have a beau- 
tiful library and city hall. I live nine- 
teen miles from the ocean. Thousands 
and thousands of people came to see 
the battleships at the ports of Long 
Beach, Venice, San Pedro and many 
other ports. The seas were very rough. 
We went out to see the boats on a 
little launch which was called the 
Francis. It would take us way up in 
the air and then we would sink away 
down as though we were going to the 


‘~ottom of the sea. Southern Cali- 


fornia is noted for its large variety of 


A Fifty-Year Test. 


The many attempts during the past 
fifty years to improve upon the stand- 
ard of all infant foods—Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk—have 
been in vain. Eagle Brand is pre- 
pared under vps sanitary conditions. 
As an infant food its equal is unat- 
tainable. 


the Children 


“The Piano with.a Soul” 


rr ee ee 


CKERL 


fruits and vegetables the year round, | 
for we have no winters here, as you 
would call a winter. On Christmas 
we eat dinner in the shade of the trees. 
My home is a beautiful place. We 
have many flowers and trees, and a 
large garden. I have many pets; a| 
cat, dog and bird, and others. My 
cat’s name is Fairy-Foot. She wont 
cry when meals are ready, but draws 
papa’s attention by biting his elbow. 
My dog’s name is Buster. He can 
jump a six-foot fence without touch- 
ing it. My bird’s name is Cappy. He 
is a canary and he sings very sweetly. 
We named him Cappy because he fed 
a little black spot on his head which | 


a ~ i. 
= atts Sa 


we call his cap. I must close, dear ae ee ag 
friends. Wishing great success to tss | 66 OLD — when 


Children’s Department, I am, 
You're SATISFIED” 


Frances G. Rose. | 

886 East 38th Street. That’s the way Eckerle Pianos find 

homes for themselves. 
Squall Struck the Boat 

Palmetto, Fla.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I love to read the children’s corner. 
The little birds build their nests in 
our yard. I love the little birds. I 
wonder if any of the other children 
know anything about sailboats? This 
afternoon my big brother and sister 
and myself went out for a sail in our 
“sloop”. We would have had a fine 
time, but when we started home a 
“squall” came up and liked to have 
capsized us. Well, Uncle Remus, 
sister had two litle rabbits that must 
have jumped out of the pen and 
gotten away from you and come down 
here, because they looked just like 
gate: I am eight years old, and I 
ope Uncle Remus is pleased with 
ny letter. From your loving friend, 

Lucy E. BARNES. 


OUR NEW 60-PAGE ART COLOR CATALOG 


will be sent free and postpaid to you if you ask for it. 
Then in the quiet of your own home you can, by means 
of these beautiful photographs and complete descrip- 
tions, read and learn just how well Eckerle Pianos are 
made, why they stay in tune so long; why they lasta 
lifetime; why they always satisfy, and why it is called 
the ‘‘Piano with a Soul.’’ This book takes you on a trip 
through one of the largest and best equipped piano fac- 
toriesin America, and explains clearly why Eckerle Pia- 
nos are better than other moderate price instruments. 
There are thirty-four of these important reasons which 
you should know about, scattered along the journey from 
lumber yard to shipping room. Send for this Art Color 
Catalog today. Itshows our new 1908 styles in colors, 
quotes lowest freight-paid prices, explains our 4 different 

lans of payment, and tells you in the words of other 
Buyers just what they have found the Eckerle Piano to be. 


After you have read this book 


through and talked the matter over with your family, 
you can take advantage of our fair and square *'Sold 
when you're satisfied"’ offer, and we will deliver to 
your own home, freight and delivery charges paid, the 
style of Eckerle Piano you prefer, and let you give it a 
thorough 30 days’ trial. Play it yourself; let your chil- 
dren try it; invite your musical friends to play on it, 
and when the 30 days are up, let us know whether the 
Eckerle—“‘The Piano with a Soul’’—has found a home 
with you. You take no risk whatever in trying the Eckerle 
Piano in your own home, and we take but very little risk 
in making you this offer if you are really seeking earn- 
estly for the best piano at a moderate *‘Factory to Home’’ 
price. Write a postal or a letter right now and ask us to 
send you the Art Color Catalog of the Eckerle—the piano 
that is not considered sold until you are fully satisfied 
that it is the piano you want to place in your home. 


Knows How to Handle Hoe 


Warren, Ind.—Dear Uncle Remus: 
I am an Indiana farmer boy nearly 
ten years old, but I am not a native, 
for we came here from Western North 
Carolina a little more than three years 
ago. We like to live among the moun- 
tains better than anywhere else, but 
when you want to farm, then the nice 
level black land like it is here is just 
the thing. We're in one of the finest 
farming sections of the state, lying 
between the Wabash and Salomonie 
Rivers. We like to go to the Wabash 
to fish now and then and we can see 
folks passing nearly every day on 
their way over there to try and cap- 
ture some of the unwary finny tribe. 
Of course we would all prefer to get 
one of the big carp which are plentiful, 
but more often we have to take what | 
we can get, which is anything else but | 
one of the big ones. I haven’t been 
to the river yet this summer. Most of 
my spare time so far has been spent 
at the other end of a hoe-handle try- 
ing to keep ahead of the weeds in our 
garden. And you know how boys of 
my size enjoy summer vacation like | 
that. There is a nice woods just 
across the road from our house where | 
we children like to go and play and | 
get the wild flowers, and sometimes | This eminent statesman, probably the great- 
we catch old Brer Rabbit, but he is &t Georgian, said: 
pretty shy. There’s a nice pond, too, “When what’s worn in the South 
where we can go skating sometimes. | is made in the South, then will 
We live near the town of Warren and | come our first real independente.”’ 
about twelve miles from our county | 
town, Huntington, where we have the, You can aid in bringing this about by wear- 
finest courthouse in the state just| ing Red Seal Shoes, made in a Southern fac- 
completed. My grandma sent me a tory, by Sons of the South. 
subscription to your Magazine. 


uess grandmas most generally kn A style for every member of the family. 
Sas boys like best. ‘eine Sune riage Look for the seal on the box. If your dealer 


way, you see. With best wishes. doesn’t sell them, tell him to order from 
EARLE BURTON. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 
903-950Marshall Boulevard 
Capital $1,500,000 CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON STEPHENS 


| 


Makes Pineapple Crates | 

Fort Pierce, Fla.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a girl twelve years of 
age. I have a little black puppy 
called “ob (for his stumpy tail), a 
canary bird called Carol, two little 
black cats and a big yellow dog 
called Dixie (an old man gave me), 
for my. pets. I am very fond of my | ————__"""" === 
puppy and bird. My papa is a pine- Sa ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


se vA 
apple and orange grower and has ais ooo 25 DESIGNS, ALLSTEEL. 
grove at a place ten miles south of Handsome — cheaper than 


Wet tt iro 
Fort Pierce. I go out there to live 


TT 111 iat wood—more durable. Special 

NX XXX N ty to churches and ceme- 
in the summer and make pineapple Weel fy you get our o 
crates for my papa. We live on the HOR LOOO RED Kokomo Fence Machine Oo, 


Made in Georgia 
Sold Everywhere 


ries. Don’t buy a fence until 
J > st 49 
St. Lucie River there and on the|— ¢ North St., Kokomo, Ind» 

i iver i i Mrs. Bradley’s Face Wash 
Indian River in Fort Pierce. In the are. ae tace SOE 
winter, when I go to school, I play les, pimples, biack’ heads. 
lots of games. We play “Old Mother he Ge aging of tho 
Witch”, “Bingo”, “Farmer in the. skin. Makes it soft, white and beautiful, By mail 25c. 

” & . . 99 6 Agents wanted. MRS. C. S. BRADLEY, O-1921-Western 
Dell”, “Hide the Switch”, “Pom-pom- | Avex Mindinagbite: Mites. : 


¢ p 
er. M 


For Sealing Fruit Jars 


The only sure way to keep fruit is 
to seal the jars with Paraffine. Screw 
the lids on tightly and after the fruit 
has become cold dip the jars into 
a pan of melted Paraffine. . 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


makes a perfect airtight seal — im- 
possible for contents to spoil. 


It’s a great 
labor-saving 
article. Used in 
the laundry, it 
makes washing 
and ironing 
easier. Rubbed 
on floors keeps 
them bright and 
glossy. Sold in 
handy sizecakes; 
all dealers. Ask 
for Pure Refined 
Paraffine. 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Nature Shape 


SHOES FOR CHILDREN 


Can only be purchased at our store. They are the result 
of scientific study of years, made from best materials 
throughout by skilled workmen and give 
perfect wear. 
Byck’s NATURE 

SHAPE SHOES will 
prevent cripple feet 
—deformed toes and 
ingrowing nails, 
They are highly en- 
dorsed by the Toads 
ing surgeons of the 
South. 

In all sizes from 
A Babies’ to Large 
"A Girls’. 

» Infants’ sizes, 
ESA 1 to6, $1.50. 
Da y; Child’s sizes, 
. % fe 5 to 8, $2.00. 
Child's, sizes, 
8 1-2 to 11, 


are the Be TD 
bestwear- G 
ing shoes N 


tmon- “Ss OU, , 

7 can buy. Misses 
oney back sizes, 

if you want it. u 1-2 to 


The best Vici- 
Kid, Patent - 
Leather, Gun Metal or 
Russia Calf Skin—Button 
or Lace. 


Write for illustrated catalog. Address Dept. B. 


BYCK BROS. & CO. 


Foot Coverers to All Mankind. ATLANTA, GA. 


2 1-2 


 HEISKELES 


OINTMENT. 


is the one remedy for many skin diseases. 
Relief is instant and permanent. It quickly 
remedies the worst case of 


ECZEMA 


& Use Heiskell’s Medicated Soap for bathing 
™ the affected parts. Ointment, 50c. a box; e 
Soap, 25c. a cake. Sold by all drug- 3 
gists or sent by mail. Testi- 
monials free. 


ia: Johnston, Holloway & Co., 


531 Commerce 
Street, 
Phila. 


BRYAN BUTTON FRE 


Most unique button of the campaign. A big 
**3” containing fine picture of Bryan and 
the words “3rd Time the Charm.” It tells 
the whole story. Every man, woman and 
child wants one. Be first in yourneighber- H 
hood to wear it, Taft button if you prefer. l 
Ey ONE FREE TO YOU. 

ery person who sends 25c for a year's; 
subscription to People’s Popuiar Monthly 
Will receive one of these buttons hee 
People’s Popular Mon:hly is handsomely | 
illustrated, 32 page magazine, printed in \ 
colors; contains political and current \ 
news, splendid stories, thrilling serials, \ 
departments on fashions, fancy work, \ 
household affairs, colored comic pages, \ 
jokes and page for the children. Send 250 \ 
today for a year’s subscription and get a 
Bryan or Taft Button free. 


i lar Monthly, Dept. 1, Des Moines, la. 


99 OUT OF 100 


Can not tell the difference be- 
tween our Hawaiian Diamonds 
and the genuine. Our mountings 
are solid gold patterns of the lat- 
est designs. Gent’s Lion Head 
Ring 14 K. gold filled 1-2 K. Ha- 
waiian Diamond, 2 ruby. eyes. 
Guaranteed 10 years. $1 75 
Price-. z-e «tae 

When cash in advance 


W. H. HOLLISTER & CO., Dept. M. 42-44 River St, CHICAGO, TE 


m a 
ee 


100 Post Cards FREE! 


f Send no money, but sell 25 handsome Campaign Buttons 

wil, cents each, send me the money when sold, and I 
ill send immediately FREE 100 Post Cards. . You will 

not receive 100 cheap comic cards for your work, but a nice 

assortment, including Art, Lithographed, Flower, Birthday 

ce Embossed Cards. Write quick and be first to earn 100 

ards. State which you wish, Republican or Democratic 
uttons. C, Day, Box 709, New Market, N. J. 


10 HANDSOME EMBOSSED FLOWER CARDS 
‘oO twoalike. In 12 col d gold. These cards 

31 positively smo Sc ae is aria cama JAS. LEE, Dept. 

» 72A Canal Street, CHICAGO. 


Letters from 


pull-away” and many others. I like 
“Bingo”, “Hide the Switch” and 
“Mother Witch” best. Next term of 
school I will be in tke eighth grade. 
I like your stories very much. 

Myrte E. Epwarps. 


Little Chick for a Pet 


West Cairo, Ohio.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl ten years old. 
My younger brother’s birthday is the 
(16th of this month. I suppose he will 
get a birthday cake, because whenever 
one of us children has a birthday, 
mama makes a cake and puts on it 
frosting, candies and as many candles 
as we are years old. My little brother 
will have five candles on his cake. 
Mama does not let us see it till on 


we get up in the morning mama has 
the candles lit and we have a good 
time watching them burn. Mamma 
has over one hundred little chickens, 
and I have to feed them. One of our 
little chickens got crippled and mama 
said I could have it for a pet. I 
named it May, because that was the 
month I found it. I read every min- 
ute I have to spare. We live on a 
farm about eight miles from Lima, 
the county-seat. I have six nice kit- 
tens and I like them so well I would 
hate to part with any one of them. I 
will close, hoping that my letter will 
not be thrown in the waste-basket, be- 
cause I like to read your stories so 
well. Sytvia A. MARTZ. 


Winners for September 


Here are the prize letter writers for this month: 
Ruth Anglin, Mountain Park, N. M. 
Vieva Mott, Edinburg, Pa., R. F. D. No. 2. 
Earle Burton, Warren, Ind. 

Sylvia A. Martz, West Cairo, O. 

Frances G. Rose, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gladys Ford, Altamont, Mo. 

Henry F. Russell, Lewisville, Ark. 

Lois Griffin, Des Lacs, N. D. 

Gladys J. Partelow, Brighton, Mass. 
Roberta Inez Hanks, Webbers Falls, Okla. 


Stars in Arizona 


(Continued from Page 10) 
lV 


HE first few weeks after her return were weeks of turmoil. The neces- 
sities of the external life absorbed her wholly. McColl urged an early 
marriage, and she saw no reason for delay. Often at the time of his daiiy 


to her employments with little hesitation since he and Jasper seemed to take 
pleasure in each other’s society. Between herself and her betrothed there 
had come no second hour of complete clarity. But, relying upon the fidelity 
of his simple and earnest soul, she remained content with the memory of the 
first. He, too, was busy. He had bought a building-lot on South View Street 
from whence their home was to dominate the city and the harbor—the house 
that was to be a home and a palace at once. All questions concerning it which 
he asked her she answered with firm decision; for she desired it to be like 
(the homes of the Queenshaven gentry, only on a surpassing scale. 

An evening came on which he detained her. 

“But I am busy,” she pleaded. 

“You mustn’t be too busy for me, Helma. 
things, miserable, dead things.” 

“Tt is you who insisted on an early marriage.” 

“That’s true, and Pm not given to grumbling. 

“Very well.” 
| He stood erect before the mantel-piece for a space, silent and almost stern. 
| When he spoke the words came—slowly and with difficulty. 
| “Helma, you know that I love you, and if I’m unjust in my thoughts you 
must forgive me. But I have a suspicion that bothers me. Were building a 
big house and buying a great many things and, God knows, I don’t grudge the 
money. But it strikes me that the house and the furniture aren’t being bought 
for us—I mean for our convenience or our pleasure—yours or mine, but 
always in reference to somebody else’s judgment and approval. That house 
isn’t going to suit you or me; the rooms are too big, the decorations too old- 
| fashioned. There wont be a comfortable chair in all that Chippendale trash 
| with bandy legs. Am I right?” 

Helma grew pale. 

“Jasper has told you—” ; 

“Nothing directly, but a good deal that throws light on the conditions here.” 

“So you do not desire to consult my taste?” . 

“Yours, by all means, but not the tastes of our neighbors on South View 
and East View. I could buy up the crowd of them.” 

“Do you know that that is a—vulgar speech?” 

His face grew crimson, but he mastered his anger. 
| “That may be so; but I have a right to protest against my life being 
| arranged with reference to people. for whom I don’t care.” 

“But I care for them.” 

He looked at her with blended amusement and tenderness. j 

“Do they care for you? You see, you can’t say yes. Then why consider 
them? You want the right to choose your own friends, don’t you? Well, 
‘these good people have the same right. They didn t choose you. Very well, 
thev will choose me still less. And I’m glad of it. F or with the whole world 
lto pick from, I wouldn’t choose them either. Weve too little 


hd 


| Why do you wish to be chosen?” 


| 


You seem to care only for 


But I want half-an-hour.” 


“Fairview Cotage” blew upon it again. She answered brokenly. 

“Because—because—” 

“You don’t seem to know yourself.” 

“Oh, I do.” 

“And you're a little ashamed to tell me.” 

He smiled upon her and it was the smile of the master. 

“You've been living a queer life from all that I can see 
lights filled with miserable little efforts for things that don’t matter. 
blame you. I might have done the same if there hadn’t been work and strife 


and lands to conquer.” 
She turned her face away to 


wet her lids. f 
“There were no—big things—here.’ 


“T’m not so sure. 


a life in half- 


I’ve lived for days—just with the stars—in Arizona, my own country. Will you 
o there and watch them with me? 
“Always?” 


“No. only till they’ve cleared your eyes to see Queenshaven rightly.” 
She turned to him, no longer ashamed before him of her tears. 
“Stars in Arizona,” she repeated dreamily; “yes, Jim, Pll go.” 


the morning of our birthday, and when, 


visits she was too much occupied to remain long with him; and she returned | 


| ter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. 
| stained from*tip to root. 


in common. | 


That breath of freedom that had blown upon her spirit on the veranda of 


I don’t 
hide the tears—not of pain or sorrow—that | 


I haven’t had your education or your advantages, but 
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ROGERS BROS: 


Silver Plate is the standard 
by which all other brands 


are measured—the brand 


which is popularly known as {A J), 
“Silver Plate thatWears” joey 


“W-31" showing 
latest patterns. 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIACO. 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor. ) 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


Meriden Silver 
Polish—the 


Your Hair 


SEND FOR A TRIAL 


“—-You’d never think I STAINED my hair, after I use Mrs. Pot- 
Every single hair will be evenly 
I apply it in a few minutes every month 
with acomb. The stain doesn’t hurt the hair as dyes do but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 


Stain your hair any shade of brown from a rich golden brown to 
almost black, so it will defy detection. It only takes you a few min- 
utes once a month to apply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain 
with your comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no 
poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, 
no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain 
should last you a year. Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class drug- 
gists. We guarantee satisfaction. Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Supply 
Co., 572 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 


Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and address on 
dotted lines below and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we 
will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain sealed 
wrapper with valuable booklet on Hair. Mrs. Potter's Hygienic 


Supply Co., 572 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE PRODUCER 


Save Importer’s 

Wholesaler’s and 
Retailer’s 
Profit 


— 
—— This magnificent French Curl Ostrich 
B LAGI Plume IS FULL 17 INCHES in length, 
amie AT, made of the highest grade hard flue ostrich, 
RE selected from the male bird. Has a very, 
IANN a giossy fibre and is extra wide, with heavy 
ALYY Ss rooping head. This plume is sold the world 
over at $5.00—and at $1.95 we save you the im- 
porter’s, wholesaler’s and retailer's profit. 
LET US SEND YOU THIS PLUME ON AP- 
PROVAL. Send us 15c. to pay express charges, 
and we will send you this beautiful plume in black, 
white or colors to your express office C. O. D. with 
Privilege of examination. If perfectly satisfactory, pay the ex- 
press agent $1.95 and the plume is yours. If, however, you do 
not think this the most marvelous value you ever saw, if 
you can duplicate of your dealer for less than $5.00, tell the express 
agent to return the plume to us and WE WILL REFUND YOUR lic. 
OR, IF YOU PREFER to send the full amount, $1.95, we will send 
the plume by return mail, POSTAGE PREPAID, and if not Satisfactory, 
we will promptly refund your money. WE TAKE ALL THE RISK. 
For complete line of Ostrich Feathers, write for free catalog. 
SOUTH AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY 
1849-1851 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


SANITARY COFFEE MAKER 


Ti ONG: Fits any coffee pot and makes 10 
ZS E cups pure coffee at a time; needs no 


y settler; saves twice its cost in two 
weeks. Agents write for terms; 
sample lic. Sells at every house, 


DR. LYONS, 122 Day St., Pekin, III. 
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National and City Parks 


HERE has been no finer achievement by a woman of to-day than that of 

Mrs. Peabody, of Denver, Colo., who, by her intelligent, tireless efforts 

during six years, secured the passage of a bill through Congress giving to 

her State and country the magnificent National Park—Mesa Verde, in Colorado, 

thus putting under government protection the prehistoric ruins of the Cliff Dwell- 
ers, which crown the terraced slopes of the Rio Mancos. 

Mrs. Peabody is called the “Mother of the Mesa Verde”—and one of the 

stateliest of the ruins—a communal building six stories high and containing forty 

rooms—is called Peabody House in her honor. As Secretary of the Colorado 
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Everything is imitated nowadays—from diamonds to shoe leather. A sensa- 
tion was created at a shoe and leather fair exhibit by disclosing the secrets of 
dishonest shoemakers—the soles made of brown paper, strawboard, or fiber mixed 
with oil. 

The mattress is often as mysterious as the sausage, which, by the way, we 
have resigned ourselves to take on trust—though there is said to be found in it 
occasionally bits of the blue ribbon such as fond spinsters tie about the necks of 
their poodles. 

An upholsterer, who remakes mattresses, gave this list of the things he had 
found in wool mattresses—so-called: Sweepings of shops where old clothes are 
made over—pieces of greasy old trousers, and dirty shirt bottoms, fragments of 


branch of the American Archæological 
Institute, she is a moving spirit in in- 
spiring and directing the excavations 
of the Cannon Ball ruins in Montezuma 
County, Colorado, which are expected to 
yield such interesting results. 

It is strikingly illustrative of 
woman’s public spirit and her interest 
in scientific research that the two not- 
able movements now being carried for- 


ward for unearthing further evidence of 


the civilized extinct race that once peo- 
pled this continent have been inaugu- 
rated by American women. While the 
work of excavating the prehistoric Can- 
non Ball city in Colorado is progressing 
as a result of Mrs. Peabody’s enterprise, 
the long buried Temples of the Sun 
and Moon at Teotihuacan in Mexico are 
being brought to light under the super- 
intendence of Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, of San 
Francisco, with money furnished by two 
other women of California. 

Cause for the complaint—first made 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne—that America 
had no ruins to inspire the imagination, 
exists no longer. The ruins of the so- 
called New World are the most ancient 
on the globe and should be the most 
stimulative to the imagination since over 
them hangs a mystery more profound 


_than that of the Sphinx. 


The active interest in the movement 
for the great National Park—the Appa- 
lachian Forest Reservation—taken by 
the united club women of the country— 
eight hundred thousand strong—will 
prove an important factor in the reali- 
zation of that stupendous scheme. It is 
eminently fitting that women—the 
guardians of beauty and the inspirers 
of refining influences—should be active- 
ly instrumental in the formation of 
parks. Creating and beautifying these 
comes within the natural scope of 
woman’s genius and inclination. 


ee 


Raspberry “Pips” 


É igi Grocer told me it was pure 
raspberry jam,” Edith said, flush- 
ing as she spoke across the table to 
the Professor—her brother, who had 
made a wry face on tasting part of 
the contents of a glas jar that had 
on it a fancy label. 

“This stuff never made the ac- 
quaintance of the raspberry,” declared 
the professor. 

“There you are wrong!” announced 
Edith triumphantly, “for here is a 
raspberry seed, and here is another.” 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


HIS GENIUS AND HIS LIFE 
By MARY E. BRYAN 


EA-LIKE his genius touched and warmed all shores; 
His personal life flowed like a hidden stream, 

Its course betrayed only by the rich growth 

Of fragrant bloom and graceful vine and shrub 

Its vivifying power had called into being. 


So with his life. The soured Heart of the world 

Grew sweeter through the perfume of the thoughts 
Sent out from his retreat, and dropped its load 

To dream itself in childhood’s wonderland 

With homely friends whose talk stirred the light laugh, 
That had to it no mocking echo note. 


Or from that calm retreat (as from the bloom 
Hedging the brook, there float winged flower seed) 
There came quaint fancies born of legends, which 
The Elder Earth had cradled; but these now 

Took shapes more human and played in the wilds’ 
Fantastic dramas all instinct with mirth, 

Yet touched with pathos and the wistful thrill 

Of the cord that binds all life, or high or low, 

In mystic kinship. All the world was charmed; 
But, the Unseen Magician, still apart 

Dwelt he with Home and Nature and no call 

Of Fame could lure him into garish light, 

No social goddess coax his sturdy brow 

To wear the lion’s garland. Jealously 

Did Nature hold her Son, and yet the pulse 

Of human sympathy was strong in him 

And throbbed through all his message to the world; 
Until he seemed so full of helpful life 

That like a sudden thunder stroke there came 

The word: “The friend of all mankind is dead.” 


Throughout the lands, the heads of. young and old 
Were bowed in grief; then his true lovers said: 
“He is not dead. All that we know of him 

Is living still—his fine creations, his 

Quaint fantasies, his words of brotherhood, 

His wise, sweet scheme of life, his brave belief 

That Death is not the Conqueror. Ah, no, 

While Love and Nature live, he cannot die.” 


old flannel undershirts, and quantities 
of torn up, unwashed socks and stock- 
ings. Think of sleeping upon such germ- 
infested rubbish! ; 


f=] 
Adolph’s Sin 

6 ton is a familiar instrument of 

torture,” the visitor said, picking 
up a slender twig from the floor. “How 
comes it here?” 

“I punished Adolph.” 

“You switched him—that baby !” 

“Helen, I had to. He was dread- 
fully wicked. I believe now in original 
sin. He killed my canary—shot it with 
his tiny popgun. I don’t think he meant 
to kill it, and I imagine the bird was 
only stunned, but there was no one else 
in the room when he did the deed. He 
was frightened, and he ran out and 
buried the bird in the garden. He 
denied all knowledge of its disappear- 
ance, and heard the cat accused and 
banished. But his conscience troubled 
him. He lost his appetite and talked 
continually about the missing bird, be- 
traying himself just as the murderer 


did, you remember, in Poe’s ghastly 


story. When he said he dreamed some- 
body had killed Dickey and buried him 
in the garden, my suspicions were 
aroused. I questioned him, and at last 
he confessed. I scolded him severely, 
but he was sullen, and I punished him. 
Would you believe it, he didn’t cry at 
all! I hated to use the switch, but I 
couldn’t let such wrongdoing go un- 
punished.” 

“His conscience had punished him.” 

“Of course, but that doesn’t count.” 

“Doesn’t it? I hope God lets it 
count in His dealings with us grown- 
ups.” 

“But don’t you believe a child, even 
as young as Adolph, should be pun- 
ished for such naughtiness? „ Adolph 
knew he had done wrong, or he would 
not have concealed it.” 

“It was the fear instinct. You had 
made him afraid to tell the truth. If 
he had shown no remorse I think he 
should have been punished, but he had 
suffered from his sin, and I believe that 
a little grieved, tender mother-talk 
might have had a better effect on him 
than the punishment. Where is he 
now ?” 

“T sent him to bed; he still seemed 
sullen and I did not kiss him good- 
night—for the first time in his life.” 

“That was additional punishment. 


“They are machine-made seed.” “Machine-made, indeed! Would any fac- 
tory stoop to such small ways of counterfeiting?” 

“They do. I have it on the authority of the London Telegraph. The 
fraud was brought to light when a girl, who worked in a jam factory, came to a 
hospital to have her hand treated for an injury. It was done, she stated, by the 
‘pip’ machine. Asked what a pip machine was, she explained that it was the 
machine that crushed apricot and plum seed to make the ‘pips’ which were put 
into the jam—the jam itself being manufactured out of carrots—colored and 
flavored with raspberry syrup—like this.” 

“Gracious! How is one to escape being defrauded?” 

“Tt will help you in that line if you will buy only the articles that are syste- 
matically advertised. A firm that has gained a reputation for pure products will 
not risk losing it by selling an inferior article.” 


* 


Let us go in and look at him. The little boy lay in his white bed. His eyes were 
closed, but he was not asleep, as the twitching of his swollen eyelids betrayed. 

“Adolph,” called the mother. There was no response, but the lips trem- 
bled. “Little son, you did not kiss mother good-night.” The child’s eyes opened 
upon the forgiving face above him. Instantly he sat up in bed and threw his 
arms around his mother’s neck, sobbing as if his heart would break. 


To punish or not to punish? In the home this question is often as anx- 
iously weighed as is a State problem in legislative halls. It is indeed hard 
to decide when to punish and what kind and degree of penalty to inflict. 
Children’s natures are so diverse, Punishment renders some children hard 
and defiant—a spirit that the angry parent mistakenly undertakes to “break”, 
there being a traditional belief that you must never stop punishing a child 
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until you have “conquered” it. When the child is exhausted with pain and 
struggle, the parent congratulates himself that the rebellious spirit is van- 
quished. In reality it has only sunk in and deepened in bitterness. Fear, 
indeed, has been engendered, but fear is the parent of deception, and there is 
an end of the frank, loving confidence that should exist between child and 
parent. Gentleness, forbearance, dignified remonstrance and reasoning with a 


child, will often do more to subdue rebellious impulses than harsh measures 
can effect. . 


P>] 
Chat 

EERFIELD, I am afraid the recorded facts will shatter your illusion as 

to marriages of convenience being a “modern evil.” There were many 
such marriages in the “good old times”. There were the literary folk, for 
instance. Miss Anna Seward—“The Swan of Lichfield”—discarded her true 
love, Colonel Taylor, because of his lack of filthy lucre. He bore her no 
malice, but continued to be devotedly attached to her and to bewail her loss 
and extol her virtues even after his marriage to another woman, who bore 
with his infatuation and in time caught it from him, becoming also a wor- 
shipper of the “Swan”—at a distance, for the two never sought her presence. 
Then there was Hannah More, held up as a model to all women, an object of 
adoring pilgrimage on the part of men and women. Yet, if she did not exactly 
sue for breach of promise, she salved her wounded affections when young by 
accepting an annual income of a thousand dollars from a wealthy suitor who 
declined to marry her after the wedding day had been appointed. Oh, yes, they 
often viewed marriage practically—these progenitors of ours—though they 
wrote so extravagantly in praise of romance and chivalrous devotion. 


A 

Mr. DeWitt Miller, of Rocky Ford, Colorado, says: “In an editorial in 
The Open House you mention among ‘one-poem’ writers a Mr. Fontaine as 
author of the much-admired poem, ‘All Quiet Along the Potomac To-night. I 
had always believed that this poem was written by Mrs. Ethel Lynn Beers. 
Will you tell me when it first appeared and where?” “All Quiet Along the 
Potomac To-night” has the distinction of being claimed by three persons—Mrs. 
Beers, of New York; Major Lamar Fontaine, of Mississippi, and Captain 
Thaddeus Oliver, of Georgia. Hon. Alexander Stephens, after weighing the 
evidence of authorship in each instance, gave it as his opinion that the poem 
originated with Major Fontaine. The fact remains, however, that it was first 
published—in Harpers Weekly, I believe in 1863—over the signature “Ethel 
Lynn Beers.” Major Fontaine tells realistically how he wrote the poem in camp 
on the eve of a battle and iead it to his messmates by the light of a pine 
knot fire. Captain Oliver’s friends tell pretty much the same story concerning 
his writing of the disputed poem. Captain Oliver and Mrs. Beers have passed 
away, but Major Fontaine is living and has just published his biography, 
which reads like a Dumas romance, being full of adventure and narrow 
escapes in foreign lands, where he fought as a free lance under various flags; 
also, he was a Confederate officer in the war between the states. 

It is one of the curiosities of literature that a poem published anony- 
mously or obscurely which becomes popular is sure to have a plurality of 
claimants. Five persons contended fo: “Beautiful Snow”. “Laugh and the 
World Laughs with You” appears in a volume of verse by Colonel Joyce, of 
Kentucky, and in one by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Colonel Joyce declared that 
he paraphrased the poem from Horace at the request of George D. Prentice. 
The measure, however, is a favorite one of Mrs. Wilcox, and the rhythmic 
Swing and felicitous phrasing (though not the pessimistic sentiment) are re- 
mindful of her. 

al 

“Why are there most suicides in balmy, beautiful June and fewest in 
bleak November?” asks Mr. Orton. It is one of the psychological mysteries 
which has never been solved. It has been thought that the cause of the many 
suicides in June may lie in the deep and universal craving for sympathy. The 
wounded soul finds a comfort in Nature—the great world-mother, who in the 
drear days of winter seems to sympathize with his woe. But in June, the 
blooming, happy world is out of tune with his mood. Nature seems to laugh at 
his sorrow or to be indifferent to it, as he has found his brother man to be. 
This pound to the camel’s load, breaks the back of. his courage and he jumps 
off at the “Station Despair”. The unhappy man is prone to think of himself 
as isolated and out of harmony with his environment. It is to be hoped that 
the efforts of that great and resourceful organization—the Salvation Army— 
with its bureau of advice and sympathy for the benefit of would-be suicides 
may result in good. The suicide statistics show an alarming increase in the 
number who take their lives, and one fears that the tendency to suiciae among 
the children in Germany and Prussia may be communicated to this country. 
In ten years there were twelve hundred suicides among the school children 
in Prussia. It is in impressible childhood that the lack of sympathy is most 
deeply felt. 

s. @ 

Tennesseean, I would have enjoyed seeing a dignified professor catching 
the blue-eyed gander for the sun-bonnetted mountain lass—I feel sure she 
was a lass, or a widow, knowing Tennesseeans’ weakness for weeds. The Open 
House has a number of new guests to-day—who are most heartily welcome. 
The glimpse at the summer life of our members who have had holidays and 
outings will be enjoyed, and afford hints as to how and where to spend vaca- 
tion time. 


Letters from Members of 


The OPEN HOUSE 


A Trip to Tarrytown ss 
To worship at the shrine of the “Sage of Tarrytown” is no mean privilege. 
I had always said if I ever made a trip to New York I would visit Washington 
Irving’s home and the localities to which he, in his charming sketches and 
legends, has given an immortal fame. One is quite often disappointed in visit- 


ing the world’s famous places, for rarely do they rise to the pictures drawn by | 


e imagination. In truth, the average sightseer looks for too much. 


But as I wandered along the east bank of the historic Hudson one sunny | 


morning in June, I felt like exclaiming with Solomon’s fair guest, “The half 
has not been told me”, so surpassingly lovely was the scene always spread 
before my eyes. : k 
At nine o’clock that morning, desiring to give the entire day to the jour- 
ney, I- boarded an “L” train down-town, and was soon whirling out toward 
e Bronx. Next, I took the trolley to Yonkers, transferring at that place 
to a Hastings-on-the-Hudson car. When I reached Hastings, I found that 
must make the remainder of my trip on foot. Tarrytown is SIX miles north 
of Hastings, and to feeble pedestrians this would seem a fatiguing tramp; but 
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: After a vacation’s 
: wear by a healthy, 
N active girl, the 
X Heatherbloom pet- 
N ticoat comes back Pas N 
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N Heatherbloom wears three times as long as silk and costs one-third as much, : 
3 besides looking so much like silk it is hard to distinguish one from the other. N 
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È are displayed in leading stores everywhere in the most fashionable colors and models, N 
Ni Designs embroidered in silk, smart Parisian colorings, stripes and plaids. Ñ 
À Sold at prices ranging from $2 to $8, according to workmanship and design, the Heatherbloom N 
À material being of one quality only. N 
\ ` 
N This silk label | waistband of $ 
N appears in the j every petticoat N 
\ 
N : N 
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NI 2 S 
: HEATHERBLOOM BY THE_YARD, 40c: This world-famous fabric takes the place of N 
N silk for almost every purpose. For dropskirts and as a lining it is immensely superior to any N 
y other fabric. At lining counters—one quality only—Heatherbloom on every yard. N 
Xi N 
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, Autumn \iiydegrade] Linings ` 
5 
Ñ All full-blooded relatives of Heatherbloom. Every quality, every shade, every weave, every X 
Ni weight. Not a lining need that cannot be filled by Hydegrade. Most durable fabrics made N 
N and retail at all prices, from 15c to 45c a yard. Each the best lining at its price that can be made. N 
N Eve ard guaranteed. Ask for Hydegrade at the lining counter and make your own N 
N selection. One hundred shades 36 inches wide. Be sure you see Hydegrade on the selvage. N 
N Send for the series of colored Heatherbloom and Hydegrade Post Cards, free. À 
Ñ ae, Makers o À 
\ A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago pygegraie bris À 
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The 
Great | 
Majestic | 


sThe 
Range 
With A 


Reputation” 


l COPPER 
RESERVOIR 
WILL GIVE 
YOU BOLING 
WATER 


All top doors and frames made of 
malleable iron. Can’t break or crack. 


You don’t buy a range every year. Therefore when you buy one, buy 
the best. At first the Great Majestic may cost you a very little more than 
an ordinary range, but in the end itis much cheaper. It has durability 
and will out-last three ordinary ranges. It is scientifically built—no heat 
can escape or cold air enter—will save halif on your fuel bill. A per- 
fect baker—not one day good— next day poor — but always uniform, 
Will save you from disappointment and poorly cooked meals. Your Best 
Guarantee: Ist— The reputation ofthe plant behind the range. 2d— Hun- 
dreds of thousands in use every one giving satisfaction. We want you to see 
The Great Majestic. If no dealer near you has it, write us —we will send 
you free our booklet “ Range Comparisons,” and tell you where you can 
see a Majestic—the range that gives satisfaction and out-lasts all others, 


THE MAJESTIC MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Great Majestic Is For Sale In Nearly Every County In Forty States 


How You Can Help Your Magazine 


WE HAVE RECEIVED hundreds of letters, since the death of Joel Chandler Harris, in which the writers ex- 
pressed a keen willingness to help build up “Uncle Remus’s Magazine.” First, see that your subscription 


does not lapse; second, write to advertisers who use our columns and buy their goods. 
loyal to your magazine—that you believe in it and the advertisers whose publicity is found acceptable. 
write us if you fail to get fair treatment; we know you will be squarely treated, but if a misunderstanding should 


Let them know you are 
Then 


arise we are ready to straighten it out. THE PUBLISHERS. 
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I began it with eager anticipation of the pleasure it would give me to walk 
over ground so well known in history and story. For, on both banks of the 
Hudson was played a prominent part of our Revolutionary struggle. Now, 
the west shore, or Jersey side, is a wilderness, while the east shore is made 
exceedingly beautiful by the country homes of the rich of New York. 

Two miles above Hastings I came to Dobbs Ferry. Here it was that 
General Washington “planned the Yorktown campaign, which brought to a | 
triumphant end the War for American Independence . . and opposite this 
point, a British sloop of war fired seventeen guns in honor of -the American 
commander-in-chief, the first salute by Great Britain to the United States 
of America.” | 

Across the fields to Irvington, along a pathway lined on each side with | 
millions of daisies! I avoided the more frequented Broadway, choosing this 
nearer and lovelier route. This ‘little village, named for the writer, is quite 
near his home, “Sunnyside.” After leaving Irvington, I regained the road, and 
in a few minutes came to a shady lane turning down toward the river, with 
this sign on a post at its entrance, “Sunnyside Lane”. But the way was almost 
in complete shade, and I wondered at the name, until, after a few hundred 
yards I came out on a sunny space looking directly across the Hudson at 
the point where it is so wide that it was called by the early Dutch a sea— 
the Tappan Zee. And there was “Sunnyside”, as the owner himself described 
it, “a little old-fashioned stone mansion, all made up of gable ends, and as full 
of angles and corners as an old cocked hat”. The front of the house is almost 
covered with English ivy, grown from a slip brought from Melrose Abbey, and 
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said to have been given to Mr. Irving by Sir Walter Scott himself. The ® the plain 
Irvings still live at “Sunnyside”, but all the while I stood on its well-kept | shades 
lawn I saw not a soul, although the doors and windows were wide open. | it h 
From “Sunnyside” back up the lane to Broadway, and then to Tarrytown, 5 
is only two miles. Tarrytown was so called by the Dutch because it was a \ many 
great wheat market— Irving facetiously says it was given its name by the house- ťa new 
wives, whose husbands were in the habit of “tarrying” long there over the cup. wine 
At any rate, it is now a fashionable suburb of New York, from which it is 
twenty-five miles distant. superb 
While I was enjoying my dinner at Tarrytown, the rain began falling in| figured pat- 


torrents, and came very near spoiling my trip to Sleepy Hollow. But, rain | terns and novel 
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or sunshine, I was determined not to miss that, and, purchasing a cheap | 
umbrella, I waded out. Up Broadway for half a mile, and a road turns 
abruptly to the left and downward—the identical road that old Gunpowder took 
when he and the luckless Ichabod were so madly pursued by the headless 
horseman. After a little distance the road curves to the right—and one is in 
Sleepy Hollow, “one of the quietest places in the whole world”. As I stood 
on the bridge and let my eyes follow the wanderings of the lazy little stream, 
I, as every one does, began to lose myself in the delightful charm which en- 
velopes everything—from the ancient and dingy old tombstones in the grave- 
yard above, to the’slender, graceful trees which dipped their branches into the 
creek below the bridge—indeed, I was almost asleep, when, suddenly a startling 
sound broke the “Sabbath stillness”. Ghosts, goblins, and headless horsemen! 
But it was only an automobile. And I wondered which would have frightened | 


border designs. It is made with a 
crinkle which will not 


STRETCH — WASH — IRON 
nor WEAR OUT 


If your dealer hasn’t Serpentine Crepe, 
refuse substitutes, write us his name and 
we will send you beautiful sample book 
free of charge. 


PACIFIC MILLS, 70 Kilby St., Boston 


Please mention Uncle Remus’ s--The Home Magazine 


| Address Dept. “K.” 
| Gag. Brothers, 
C 
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Ichabod more, the headless horseman or the horseless buggy. 
After a few minutes at the grave of America’s best beloved—for, under 
a simple marble slab he is resting in the little valley near the old church—I 
returned to Tarrytown, where I took a train back to the noise of the big, 
modern city. R. Linpsey WHITEHEAD. 
Sparta, Ga. 
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Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone—A New, Scientific and 
Practical Invention for Those Who Are 
Deaf or Partially Deaf—May Now 
be Tested in Your Own Home. 


Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month's trial of 
the Stolz Electrophone at home. - This is unusually important 
news for the deaf, for by this plan the fna? selection of the one 
completely satisfactory hearing aid ts made easy and inexpen- 
’ stve for everyone. This 
aR a 7 new invention (U. S. Patent 
? No. 763,575) renders unneces- 
: sary such clumsy, unsightly, 
and frequently harmful de- 
vices as trumpets. horns, 
tubes, ear drums, fans, etc. 
It isa tiny electric telephone, 
that fits on the ear, and 
which, the instant it is ap- 
plied, magnifies the sound 
waves in such manner as to 
cause an astonishing in- 
crease in the clearness of 
all sounds. It overcomes 
the buzzing and roaring ear 
noises, and also so constant- 
dy and electrically exercises 
the vital parts of the ear 
that, usually, the natural, 
unaided Acaring itself is 
gradually restored. 


q gq q 
What Three Business Men Say 


The Electrophone is very satisfactory. Being small in size 
and great in hearing qualities mrakes it preferable to any 1 have 
tried and, I believe, I have tried all of them. M. W. HOYT, 
Wholesale Grocer, Michigan Ave. & River St., Chicago. 

I got so deaf I could not hear with my speaking tube and was 
advised to try the Electrophone. After fifteen years of deaf- 
ness, discomfort and worry, I now Aear perfectly at church and 
at concerts. W. R. UTLEY, Sales Manager, S. A. Maxwell & 
Co., Chicago. 

I have now used your Electrophone over a year, and know 
that it is a first-class, scientific hearing device. Without it peo- 
ple have to shout directly in my ear to make me hear. With it, 
I can hear distinctly when spoken to in an ordinary tone. Best 
of all, st Aas stopped my head noises, which were aterrible ag- 
gravation. LEWIS W. MAY, Cashier, 100 Washington Street, 
Chicago. 

Write or call at our Chicago office for particulars of our øer- 
sonal home test offer and list of prominent endorsers who will 
answer inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to investigate. 
Address or call (call if you can). 


STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., 1093 Stewart Building, Chicago 
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In Grandmother’s: Garden 
“Oh, how beautiful it is—how sweet! No wonder the bees and butterflies 


ak 


love it!” The little crippled girl clasped her hands in ecstasy as she gazed at 
——__—________________ | the panorama of variegated color of Grandmother’s garden, big and rambling, 
enclosed by a hedge that was a riot of honeysuckle and morning-glory vines. 
All the old-fashioned flowers were here, flourishing and fully at home in the 
quaintly-shaped beds—gilly flowers, pinks, four-o’clocks, sweet williams, mari- 
golds, peonies, dahlias, princess feather, larkspur, verbena, nasturtiums, holly- 
hocks, poppies and day lilies, and all the sweet-smelling herbs, balm and thyme, 
balsam and sweet marjoram. Yellow butterflies and brown bees hovered over 
the beds and a pair of humming-birds (themselves winged flowers) were dip- 
ping their tiny bills into the crimson trumpets of the woodbine on the trellis. 

The child drew a deep sigh of pleasure. “I wonder—” she began, then 
stopped timidly. “What is it, you wonder, dearie?” asked the beautiful old 
lady, who walked by the child’s side. “I wonder, Grandmother, if the gardens 
in the New Jerusalem are much prettier than yours?” A look of pain crossed 
the face of the grandmother—and she stooped quickly and kissed the child. The 
little crippled girl was the dearest thing on earth to her, and ever a dread 
hung over her lest the flower-frail, but bright-minded child should be trans- 
planted into the gardens of the New Jerusalem. 

“Now we will see the vegetables—the homely cousins of the flowers,” she 
said, and led the little girl to the other side of the big garden, where there 
were white-headed cabbage, crook-necked squashes, cucumbers, beets, parsnips 
and all the tribe of kitchen favorites. The child looked at them, then glanced 
up at the sweet old face in the white sunbonnet and the trim figure in gray 
lawn with a wide gingham apron over it, from which hung a bunch of keys. 

“Grandmother,” she said, “one side of your garden is flowers and the 
other side is vegetables. It is like you. One side of you is poetry and the 
other side is prose.” The grandmother thought this a very clever saying for a 
little girl of eight years. ANNICE LYBARGER. 

Kingston, Tennessee. 


Ave., Maywood. Ill., wears 
an Electrophone. Less cons 
spicuous than eyeglasses. 


| Mrs. C. Lidecka, 238 12th 
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“CA Magnificent New © <a v 
4 Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 


The finest type of modern hotel architecture in 
New York. Beautifully furnished. Comfort and 
luxurious ease. Located in the very heart of New 
York, where all the tife and fashion of the me- 
bay Oe centre. 

OOM . . « ec « o $1.50 and $2.00 
Room and Bath . . . . $2.50 upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . $5.00 f 

Service and cuisine far famed for their excellence. Æ 

Delightful music afternoon and evening. ; 


Send for particulars and handsome 
booklet, 
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How She Picked Her Geese 


J. P. CADDAGAN 
Managing 
Director 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 


price-list. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Quality Work” in de- 
veloping and printing is 
our specialty. Detail and 
permanence guaranteed. 
Send for samples and 


THE CHAS. F. STONE CO. 


“Say, cayn’t I pick my geese in your yard?” i 

The lank figure in a long blue sunbonnet was one of our newly acquired 
neighbors. We are spending the summer holiday up in the Tennessee moun- 
tains, in a shack of rough boards (I trust it is the fashionable “brain-storm” 
pattern you told us about), with a tent for company use. There’s a fence 
around the cabin, and at the gate of this stood the person of the blue sun- 
bonnet, armed with a switch, a flock of squawking geese around her. Before 
the lady of the house could reply, a second request was hurled at her. “Say, 
cayn’t you open the gate and he’p me drive ’em in?” 

The amused lady complied only to have a more startling request preferred, 
“Cayn’t I pick ’em inside, whar I can have a cheer and the wind wont make 
the feathers fly about?” 

To this a compromise was proposed. She could have a chair and sit in the 
shade on the side of the house where there was but little wind. She agreed 
to this, and when I came on the scene, I found her denuding an old gander, 
his head and neck firmly gripped between her knees, his wings and legs 
held by her left hand, while her right was pulling out handfuls of feathers 
and putting them in a bag at her side. 

I looked on, interested, learning that there is an art in picking geese. They 
must be held in a certain way, only certain feathers must be picked, and these 
must be pulled out in a certain way or the picking will not be successful. When 
the old gander had been shorn of his surplus glory, she gave him a vigorous 
fling, and landing right side up, he ran off, squawking of the indignities he had 
suffered. “Say, cayn’t you he’p me ketch another one?” I hesitated. “Why, 
cayn’t you ketch a goose?” with such contempt that I quickly answered, “Cer- 
tainly.” But my ability in “ketching” was discounted by my failure to grab 
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a goose when she had driven the flock towards me. The next try was more 
successful, and before all the flock was picked, I flattered myself that I had 
become an expert goose-catcher, and when our neighbor and her flock had 
departed, I proposed to my lady that we should invest in geese. Feathers, I 
had learned, were a dollar a pound; a goose would average twenty cents’ worth 
of feathers at each picking, and should be picked six times a year. I could 
catch ’em, and she could learn to do the picking. As usual, my lady put the 
extinguisher on my enthusiasm. She reminded me that geese ate lots of corn 
and also require a pasture. However, she said.I might make my new accom- 


lishment profitable by charging m -raisi i 6 : 
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a month or year, The ordinary kind 


. must be bought continually, because 
A Respectable Married Man 5 


theybreak from heat, in use. MACBETH 
Men are queer “critters”. A few days ago I received a call from a friend lamp-chimneys never break 

who lives in St. Louis. He had with him two men from Denver, Colo. After from heat, and my name 

he had introduced these friends to me, one of them remarked that he was a MACBETH is on them. 

respectable married man and I must be careful, when showing them the town, pe? aceite 

what I led them into. As I was quite busy that afternoon, I left the trio to "y suing ‘he tie a A 

their own devices. Afterwards, I learned that the “married man” secured 


š: ? for any burner, and gives sugges- 
tickets for them to the raciest show in town, and that after this was over tions about lamps, chimneys, 


MAcBETH lamp-chimneys cost a few 
cents apiece more than the breaking, 


CONVENIENT ann SANITARY 


The hygienic and economical method of 
using the safest and best of family rem- 
edies. In summer or winter the nine 
principal Vaseline Specialties form a 
family medicine chest, safe, simple and 
efficient. 


You Should Learn the Special Uses of 
The Following : 


pAlbibiisis 


ap a mt re ag and the other two had returned to their hotel, he proceeded to acquire a “jag.” ee ip pam ete echt 
ib ctastute:usity: foe. dho ta eae eee Now, the question arises, what would he have done had he not been “a respect- free, to anyone who writes for it. 
external and internal tic dressings. able married man”? No wonder persons return home from the Metropolis 
aiid CAPSICUM and relate how awfully wicked it is. They look for the worst part of it, and MACBETH, Pittsburgh 
CAMPHOR ICE VASELINE judge of the other by what they have seen. In New York you can find whatever 
VASELINE Better than a mustard 


you look for, be it good or bad. 


It is a city of infinite variety, and as Sir 
Walter Scott said of De Brent— 


plaster. Will not blister 
the skin. 


VASELINE 
COLD CREAM 
Keeps the skin in a soft 
and healthy condition 
and preserves the com- 


For chapped hands and 
lips. To allay all irrita- 
tions of the skin. 


MENTHOLATED 
VASELINE 


For nervous headaches, 
colds in the head, neu- 


<. . . Most forward still 
In every feat of good or ill.” 


Falgia, ete. Sold cream and’ Will nos We have had our usual quota of suicides this summer, most of them occur- 

BORATED become rancid. ing, of course, in June. Statistics show that in every civilized country the 

VASELINE CAMPHORATED greatest number of suicides take place in June and the minimum number Distinctive- 
Eta iGahio. dhenie ‘for VASELINE occur in December, though why it is that more people elect to leave the world cede 
catarrh and of great Pure vaseline with 8 per just when Nature is fairest is a problem that has never been solved. 
benefit wherever an cent gum camphor. 


antiseptic ointment is Highly efficient for Nearly eleven thousand cases of suicide in the United States last year! 


Design 


peguired. rhoumatiiii; gous oto, A startling record! I cannot help feeling sympathy for the suicide. Life ai, 
VASELINE OXIDE OF ZINC is not an altogether delightful journey at best, and when, as one is en route Durability 


for the end, grim Want or Woe faces him and bids him throw up his hands, it 
is little wonder that he “jumps off at the Station Despair”, as Joaquin Miller 
describes the suicidal act. The Being who made him and who knows his straits 


Of exceptional healing qualities for eruptions, Usefulness 


sores and wounds of all kinds. 


All Vaseline Specialties Are Put Up in Tubes 
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and his temptations will no doubt forgive him. ORTON. yE ES 
Tew j Nothing adds such charm and coziness to the 
P ° ° wy. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG © 0 New York Q ty X interior decorations of a home as an artistic mantel. 
Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product WOODWARD MANTELS are reasonable in cost; 
T T., NEW YORK stylish, and architecturally perfect; strongly built, 
Ye a Jocassee and conform to all rules of color harmony and 


proper contrasts. 

Our beautifully illustrated catalog, containing 
many unique and original designs, should be in the 
hands of everyone interested in Mantels. It is 
FREE. Write for it to-day. 


Woodward Mantel Company 
85 Whitehall Street ATLANTA, GA. 


I have been roughing it in Jocassee, a charming little valley in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, with the picturesque White Water River winding through its 
delightful scenery. A few miles from Jocassee this beautiful river rushes down 
the steep rocks and flings itself over a ledge two hundred feet high with such 
force that in some places the water leaps several feet into the air, The falls are 
almost perpendicular. Another grand natural feature is Jumping Off Rock. 
It is seventeen hundred feet high, and so sa as to be almost perpendicular. 
The view from its top is magnificent—a background of mountains in every 
direction. There is also an interesting cave in the valley. There are several 
hotels, cottages and shacks. All the work is done by white persons—there is 
not a negro in the valley, which was a novelty to me. 
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How and Why I Married 


The proof of a pudding is the eating. I never saw one of Mr. Orton’s 
kind of reasoned-out marriages that was really happy or that turned out very 
good and bright children, And I have seen a dozen of what you may call hap- 
hazard marriages that resulted well. There were ups and down and little 
quarrels and make-ups—quarrels between people who really love each other 
are merely heat lightnings that clear the atmosphere. I married from an instinc- 
tive feeling that I had found my affinity. I was at a country camp-meeting 
and was going down to the spring at the base of a hill when I heard a girl 
laugh. Such a gay, joyous little laugh. “I must see that girl,” I said. I met 
a group of young ladies the next moment, and I at once singled out the girl of 

the laugh, our eyes met and I said to myself: “She is mine, if I can get her.” 
We were married in a month, and I have never once regretted taking the step. 
She had faults, so had I, but love made us forbearing. We have two healthy, 
affectionate children. I find that I can manage to keep up my little family on 
the salary I expended on myself before marriage. A loving wife will use all 
kinds of wise little ways to economize and to help keep the pot boiling. We 
read together in the evenings—not novels usually. We are interested in psy- 
theology, and exchange ideas and theories. I noted that Stella Gray asks about 
the future life—what do we think it is like? Well, I feel sure it is not the 
perpetual singing and harp-playing which we were instructed to believe I 
know I should not be happy sitting around in a vast circle with a crown on 
my head, twanging a harp through all eternity. What does Mrs. Bryan think 
about it? Also, I would like to know if business marriages among English- 
speaking people are not among modern evils? Were marriages of convenience 
not very rare, and were there any suits for breach of promise? 
Montgomery, Ala. B 
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PRAISED BY MORE THAN A 
MILLION WOMEN. 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION 
TO MEET WOMAN’S NEEDS. 


“ The Name is on the Buckles” 


Helps Secure the Perfect Fig- 
ure. Gives Greatest Com- 
fort. Holds the hose taut 
without tear or tension. 
For Women who want Perfection. 


Price from 50c. up—at all reliable dealersor 


for all power purposes. They do the most 
work on the least fuel. They run the 
longest with the least trouble, and save 
the most money on the least investment. 
Investigate them. WRITE now, to 


JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. CO., Warren, Pa. 
Southern Manager: C. R. MORRISON. Atlanta, Ga. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 


Agents for United States 
514-516 Broadway, New York 
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COLLEGE*SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-#-LODGE. 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 


Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated - 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or en kee 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 


SANITARY PROTECTOR 
AND BELT FOR WOMEN 


Light, neat fitting, comfortable, simple, 
easily adjusted to any size and absolutely pro- 
tective, preventing stain to the daintiest 
underwear or dress. Can be worn with or 
Without corset or with a sheath gown. Can 
be easily cleaned and worn month after month. 

No recent article for women’s wear has had 
Such an instant and universal welcome. It is 
What every woman has hoped for and never 
expected to get. 


By mail postage paid $1.00 
The sale of the Protector promises to be 
very large. 
Agents Wanted. Liberal commission. 


If necessary I would-gladly pay ten times the price for this 
Frotector— Ars, Lena Sittig. Mansion House, Brooklyn, 


VICTORIA MANUFACTURING CO. 
110 West 34th St., New York City 


Stedman's} 
Teething Powders 


Have no equal for children while 
teething. Dr. Arthur H. Hassell, of 
the Analytic Institution, London, 


Silver Plate, 1.00 doz., sample, 1 
Sterling Silver, $3°S0 doz., sample, Zoe 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moderate 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalog Free, 

showing hundreds of new Styles in gold and silver. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 137 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


3.000 10.000 i 
IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teacb you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, 
General Brokerage, and Insurance Business and 
appoint you Special Representative of the largest 
co-operative real estate and brokerage company. 
Excellent opportunitiesopen to YOU. By our system 
you can begin making money in afew weeks without 
interfering with your present occupation and with- 
out any investment of capital. Our co-operative de- 
partment will give you more choice, salable property 
to handle than any other institution. A Commercial 
Law Course FREE. 


DEERFIELD. 


My Friend’s Marriage 

Brother Orton, I shake hands with you in spirit in regard to your views 
about marriage—that being a life-long partnership it should be entered upon 
not from impulse and sentiment, but after much deliberate reflection and con- 
sideration from every point of view. A college friend of mine—a fine fellow— 
| ruined his life by an impulsive marriage. The girl was a radiant beauty, as 
‘her mother before her had been, but not long after the mother married, she 
| became a complete invalid through a lingering consumption—atrophy or slow 
aning up of the lungs—a malady to which one of her sisters had succumbed. 
The same disease developed in my friend’s young wife, who is now in a hospital 
| for incurables. His home is broken up, his children given to the care of |—————————___ 
| relatives and his business interests hopelessly damaged. So much for a 
marriage from love, as it is called, though if analyzed the love would usually 
be a mixture of passion, impulse and fancy. When I was twenty-one I was 
desperately in love with a girl whose charm of person blinded me to the|,, 
fact that I was too young, too poor, and that she was frivolous and:shallow- 
minded. A wise friend brought me to my senses, and took me with him to his 
home in a neighboring city when I was on the verge of a proposal. It cost 


Ze A PATENT PATCH 

that mends all leaks in all utensils—tin 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
etc. No solder cement or rivet, Any one 
can use them; fit any surface; two million 

in use. Send for sample pkg. 10c. Complete 
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: enka, TS et emcee me a painful effort to give her up, and I have never had a love affair since. P am re Mig. Co.. Sen DiE, gy eer ee 
SSE cent of opium. Thus Stedman’s Teething I have made some money, and recently I bought a pretty home. Now, I shall anik 


Powders are favorably distinguished from all similar prep- f 
Grations.”—Arthur H, Hassell, M.D. A gum lan- 
©et—the trade mark, is on every packet andonevery powder, 
Price 25c a packet. Druggists or by mail, Address 

J. &. MacW ALTER, Germantown, Phila., Pa, 
Home Office, 125 New North Road, Hoxton, London, Eng. 


look about for an agreeable, sensible young woman of congenial tastes, with 
whom I may enter upon a partnership on the basis of sincere respect and 


friendship—the right basis for marriage, as I believe. 
Covington, Ky. CHARLES WAINWRIGHT. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


Wedding 2:2235mc 


R. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1021 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGIA SCHOOL 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


An engineering 
institute of the high- 
est rank in the heart 
of the progressive 
South. Advanced 
courses in Mechani- 
cal, Electrical, Tex- 
tile, and Civil Engi- 
neering, Engineering 
Chemistry, Chemis- 
try and Architecture. 
Extensive and new 
equipment of Shop, 
Mill, Laboratories, 
etc. The demand for 
the School’s gradu- 
ates is much greater 
than the supply. 
Dormitories. Cost 
reasonable. Climate 
unsurpassed. For il- 
lustrated catalog, ad- 
dress | 


Suburban Schoo! For Girls and Young Women 


Crowns one of the most beautiful hei ghis of the Hud- 
son, with a 80-mile view of the river, and only 40 minutes 
from New York. A thoroughly modern school with an 
unusually large facul t7, one teacher to three scholars, 
and offering courses almost as varied and broad as 
many of the best colleges. The social and school “y 
life is wholesome and ideal, and the manner of Ga 
living tends toward simplicity rather 


Miss C. E. Mason’s 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Write for circular descriptive of College 
Preparatory, Graduating and Special 
Courses in Art, Music, Elocution, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Science, Na- 


ture Study, Handicrafts i z a 

and Domestic Science. ie en | aap ERRI : 
Address . ; Ai : 
, MISS B: E. MASON, LL. M., a a ~ 


Lock Box 726 
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Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
Euro Conservatories. The faculty numbers some of the 
Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 


Location ideal, with respect to home comfort, and luxurious sur- 
roundings. The most a eg! ipped buildings devoted 
to music in America. y and resident students may 
enter at any time. Illustrated catalog FREE. 


MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave. 


Sweet Briar College *WVircinia ” 
g Virginia 

A new college for women, of the grade of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith and Bryn Mawr, founded through the 

quest of Mrs. Indiana Fletcher Williams. Full college course’ leading to degrees, and also two years’ 

Seely E course. New and magnificent buildings. The college is located on the main line of the Southern 


Nhe a few hours’ run from Washington. Itis unsurpassed for health, com- 
fort an ‘aunty of surroundings. The third year opens September 17,1908. Catalogue 


and views sent on application to DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, President, Box 143. 


Cincinnati, O. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
THE SCHOOL WITH A WINTER HOME IN FLORIDA 


Greatest combination ever offered for the best education of boys. Permanent home in the Blue 
Grass Region, Lyndon, Ky. Well equipped Winter Quarters on the Indian River, Eau Gallie, 
Florida. Military drill in Kentucky, naval work in Florida. This arrangement has proven sọ 
successful the past three years that it is now a permanent feature. Buildings owned by the school. 
Rates, including the Southern trip, $400. Send for catalog. : 


4 COL. C. W. FOWLER, Supt., Box 35, Lyndon, Ky. 
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as they were scattered in all 
directions. 

It was Jim Carden who sound- 
ed the first note of victory. He 
came upon Lucille, fully dressed 
as she was rapidly (that is, rap- 
idly for an unpracticed somnam- 
bulist) making her way home- 
ward through the stunted corn- 
stalks in a field immediately be- 
hind the house. Meeting him face 
to face, and hearing him shout 
out in triumphant tones to the 
others, she stood still staring 
speechlessly. 

“Now, don’t git scared, Miss 
Lucille!’ Carden said, soothingly, 
and most gently. “There aint a 
thing the matter with you. You’re 
just walking in your sleep, and 
you'll come out of it all right in 
a minute.” 

To his astonishment, something 
like an impulsive smile broke over 
her face, and, as she quickly 
wiped it away with her hand, he 
was sure he heard her laugh. 
Then, as if not seeing him at all, 
she pursued her way homeward. 
He waskeeping at her side, alter- 
nately speaking encouragingly to 
her and shouting triumphantly to 
the others who were now hurry- 
ing towards him. 

Suddenly Lucille paused and 
stared at the approaching throng 
led by her hysterical mother, 
and then she sat down be- 
tween the rows of cornstalks 
and hid her face in her lap, 
where she remained unmoved by 
Jim’s prods and gentle jerks till 
Mrs. Neal and a dozen others 
arrived. 

“She was purty nigh out of her 
trance when I first found ’er,” 
Carden proudly declared. “She 
was up an’ walking, but she went 
clean off again at the sight of 
you-all, You’d better not rouse 
her too sudden.” 

“Daughter, wake up!” Mrs. 
Neal cried, as she bent over her. 
“It’s me. Don’t you know me? 
Get up, sitting on the ground will 
make you sick !” 

“She must be in a happy dream 
of some sort,’ Carden observed 
to the open-mouthed spectators. 
“When she met me she broke out 
in a big, hearty laugh, like she 
was going through some powerful 
funny experience.” 

“If you found ’er walking she 
haint broke no limbs, I reckon,” 
the girls father commented 


| drily. 


“Yonder comes Dr. Evans; you 
folks had better stand back and 
let him examine ’er.” 

“Yes, call him,” Mrs. Neal half 
sobbed. “I don’t like this stupor 
she’s going into.” 

The individual who now ap- 
proached, panting heavily as if 
he had been running, was a gray- 
haired, full-whiskered man about 
seventy years of age. He wore a 
pair of baggy trousers, and in 
lieu of the regular covering for 
his body from his waist-band up 
there was visible what seemed to 
be the upper half of a coarse 
night-garment. The nether por- 
tion of this article was rather 
lumpily disposed out of view 
about his hips. 


“What’s happened to her?” was | 


his first question, as the group 
fell away from the crouching girl. 
“Has she had a sprain?” 

“We want you to pass on the 
“ase, Doc,” her father said. 
“W alkin’ in the sleep is one thing, 
but this here going to bed out in 
a corn-field is another. Take a 
good look at her. We'd better 
decide what’s to be done. We'll 
all die of colds if we stand here 
without socks this time o’ night.” 

“Well, Pm this a-way,” Evans 
replied, as he stood with his 
work-calloused hands on his pad- 
ded hips and looked down on 
the patient. 

“As you-uns all know, I’ve 
had no end o’ trouble, threats 
of legal prosecution and the 
like for giving medical advice 
without a diploma—I mean a 
regular inscribed diploma, as big 
a bosh as they all are. And then 


ag’in—even though I aint no regs 


ular practisin’ doctor, I reckon 
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school or business life. Students are housed under 
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story gymnasium provides swimming pool, base ball 
cage, bowling alleys, etc. Well laid out athletic 
field and running track afford splendid facilities for 
out-door sports. Tuition and board $450. Year book 
sent upon request. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, Swarthmore, Pa. 
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` nut or laughin’ at me. 


it is more of a joke than anything serious.” 


GILBERT NEAL 


thar is sech a thing as professional etiquette, and if your regular family physi- 
cian has been sent for I wont look at the case.” 

“We haint a-goin’ to send fer none, Doc,” old Neal assured him, “besides, 
we want to know right now what aiis ’er.” na 

“Well, with that understandin’, before these witnesses, PI set in,” Evans 
said, bending down before Lucille. “Hold up yore head, young lady. I aint 
goin’ to jump down yore throat. “Now,” he was holding Lucille’s head back 
so that her face was upturned to the moonlight, “le’me take a look at your eye. 
By gum,” he said, as the girl stared him in the face, “you certainly, look like you 
are wide awake.” Taking her wrist, he felt her pulse. “Regular as clockwork,” 
he announced. “Now if I could jest get my ear to yore chest I think I could 
tell whether yore heart’s straight or not.” Crouching down, and placing his 
ear against the bosom of his fair patient and with a warning hand upheld to 
invoke silence, he remained in that position for a minute and then got up. 

“Pll be dad-blamed if I see one single thing that’s wrong,” he declared. 
“Of course, if I could get a look in open daylight at her tongue I could tell if 
it was coated, and draw some reductions from that—as reliable, I bound you, 
as a doctor visit that would set you back a two-dollar William. There is sech 
a thing mentioned in doctor books as—well, I can’t just now recall the medic- 
inal term, but it is a sort of paralysis (for the time bein’ only) of certain nerves 
that produce a tongue-tied effect and which makes them that have it jabber to 
beat a Dutchman that’s just landed, Has she talked any?” 

“Not a word,” Carden was pleased to inform him. “I was the first to 
locate her, and she haint spoke since then, nor seemed to recognize even them 
that’s near and dear to her.” 

Evans bent over Lucille. 
succinctly 

His eyes met those of the girl for an instant, then a snigger burst from 
Lucille, and smiling irrepressibly, she hid her face in her hands, 

“Well, I don’t like that demonstration,” Evans said. “She’s either off her 
If I thought she was pokin’ fun at me, ’d—” but he 
didn’t say what he would do. 

“Don’t be a fool, Doc,” Carden advised him with a diplomatic nudge in the 
side. “She aint laughin’ at you any more’n she was at me. She almost give me 
the merry ha-ha when I met her just now. I really believe the poor girl is 
bad off.” 

“Well, she may not know what she’s doing,” Evans said, mollified consider- 
ably. “Youd better git her in the house anyway.” 

“Maybe we could make a saddle with our hands and tote her in between 
us,” Jim suggested. 

“No,” and Evans assumed professional charge again. 


“Do you know whar you are at?” he asked 


“Git her to stand 


up an’ sorter lead her along. I want to see how she moves on her legs. The 
disease I was talking about just now shows itself in the whole body. To save 


me, and with all my experience, I can’t make out how she kin have sech a 
dancing look in her eyes and good heat and color.” ~ 

Carden on one side, and Mrs. Neal on the other, drew Lucille to a standing 
position, and together they slowly led her homeward, Evans in their wake 
critically watching her over the tops of his spectacles. 

“I think she’s all right,” he said, moving round in front of the patient and 
walking backward, his eyes still on her. “She'll be as sound as a dollar in the 
morning, but you'd better take her right home and kiver ’er with blankets and 

ive “er a mustard foot-bath hot enough to make the skin peel off. But the 
first and most important thing is a whaling big dose of castor oil.” 

“Well, you wont give me any oil!” Lucille suddenly said. “I wont take it! 
I wish you'd all let me alone.” 

“Well, that dose worked anyway,” Evans said drily, “and it was only 
applied externally. “I think she’s all right. She’s coming to. I think she really 
was at herself back thar while I was lookin’ in her eyes, but she’s sorter 
ashamed, wakin’ up sudden like before so many excited folks.” 

Reaching home, they led the girl up to her room and her mother and some 
other women undressed her and put her to bed. 


CHAPTER XVI 
T was after two o'clock when Jim Carden started home. His way led past 
the younger Tidwell’s cottage, and to his astonishment, considering the 
lateness of the hour, he found the preacher’s wife standing at the gate. Seeing 
him and not at first recognizing him, she was about to retreat into the dark 
doorway when, giving him a second glance, she made out who he was, and 
returned to the gate. 

“I was wondering what all that noise was about,” she said tentatively. “I 
declare it has upset me so that I can’t sleep. You see Mr. Tidwell is away, 
and I’m all alone in the house.” 

“Tt was only a false alarm, Mrs. Tidwell,” the shoemaker said, »sympa- 
thetically. “When I first heard all them screams and gun-shots and horn- 
blowin’ I thought the world was coming to an end myself, but as it now stands, 
| Thereupon he made a full 
explanation. 

“Oh, that was it!” the woman said. “So they found her.” 

“Oh, yes, and not so mighty far from the house, either,” Jim added. “I 
Was the first to see her. I met her in the corn-field back of the house. She 
Seemed astounded when she run slap-dab into me an’ stood starin’ as if she 
was plumb wide awake, then she busted out into a funny laugh, like she was 
powerful tickled over some dream or other.” 

“Oh, I see!” Mrs. Tidwell said, “that was strange, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt looked to me like the whole county was there,” Jim said. “They come 
from every direction lickity-split like a house a-fire.” 

“My husband helped, of course,’ Mrs, Tidwell’s eyes were fixed on some 
point across the street. 

“No, he wasn’t there, Mrs. Tidwell.” 

“Why, that is strange!” the woman said, still with her eyes averted. “He 
went to sit up all night with Joe Dill, who has the fever. I thought, you see, 
Mr. Carden, that it would be natural for my husband to run over with the rest 
at the sound of the alarm, especially as the Dills live so near.” 

“It does look like he would have come,” Carden said, “but it may be that 
all the noise disturbed Dill to such an extent that Mr. Tidwell didn’t think it 
Would be wise to leave him.” 

“Perhaps so,” allowed Mrs. Tidwell, “and Mrs. Dill, she. wasn’t there 
either?” 

“No, she wasn’t on hand, Mrs. Tidwell, and now I come to think of it, that 
would look all the more like Joe wasn’t doin’ so well.” 

“So you were the first to find her?” the woman at the gate went on. “I 
gould think Lucille would catch cold out in the night air with—with so 
ittle on.” 

“Oh, she was dressed up all right!” Jim hastened to correct her. “She had 
on a full outfit; everything, shoes, stockings—well, in fact, everything, as far 
as I could see. They say sleep-walkers can do wonders when they try their- 
Selves. I never thought of it out there in all the excitement, but she must have 
been sleeping good and sound to rise and rig herself up that way, and not 
Miss a string or a button-hole.” 

“Oh, as far as that’s concerned,” Mrs. Tidwell suggested, “you know she 
might have gone to sleep sitting up, or after lying down fully dressed.” 

“Oh, that’s so!” Jim admitted, “and it must have been that way. “Sleep- 
Walkers may do wonders, but it seemed to me like Lucille had fixed herself up 
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fore the glass with ’er eyes open, for she certainly looked stunnin’. 
(To Be Continued) 
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High School Graduates. Best advantages in Music, Art, Expression, 
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for those not wishing to go to college. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Art and Elocution. Attractive home life. 
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Catalog. Address CHAS. G. EVANS, Principal. 
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ful location. Ample athletic grounds; gymnasium. Terms 
only $230. Noextras. For catalog, address 

E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal, Bedford City, Va. 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Warrenton, Va. The 49th session begins Sept. 24th, 1908, 
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Washington. A limitedand thorough home school. Rates, 
$200 upwards. Catalog. Geo. G. Butler, A. M., Prin., Box 20. 
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TH COLLEGE 
AND CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


A High-grade College for Women. Ideal Climate—midway be- 
tween Asheville and Pinehurst, New York and Florida. Beautiful 
suburban location, overlooking the city. 20-acre campus. $250,- 
000 College Piant. Fireproof buildings. 20 experienced, uni- 
versity-educated teachers. A.B.-and Elective graduate courses. 
Music, Art, Expression. Write for catalog. CHAS. B. KING, Pres. 
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NATIONAL SALESMEN’S 
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Scarritt Building, Kansas, City, Mo. or 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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491 Barclay Block, Denver, Colo. 
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SMOKING TOBACCO 


W. W. Ford’s Brazil Mixture is a high 
grade, air cured tobacco. Guaranteed 
not to burn the mouth or bite the tongue. 
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package for 10 cents Prepaid. 
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Income For Life 


When our VACUUM CAP is 
used a few minutes daily. 
We accept no pay untill you 
have tried the Cap 60 days 
The 
Vacuum Cap is an appliance 
that draws the blood to the 
Hair Roots, and starts a new 
healthy crop of Hair. It cures Dandruff, stops hair from 
falling out. Bought by Doctorsand men who know that it 
is the only reasonable HAIR GROWER known to science. 
No Drugs Used. Write for application blank, testimonials, 
and booklet on “HAIR,” sent sealed in plain envelope. Free. 
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Fishing in a Fog 

The following story, about William 
Howard Taft, as related in the New 
York Times, is, to say the least, inter- 
esting: 

Secretary Taft and Justice Harlan, 
of the Supreme Court, while recently 
playing golf on the Murray Bay links, 
near Mr. Taft’s summer home, were 
approached by a photographer, who 
requested them to sit for a picture 
together. Justice Harlan, removing 
his cap, diSclosed a thoughtful but 
decidedly shiny dome. 

“You want to look out, Judge,” 
said Mr. Taft, “you'll fog the plate.” 

“Speaking of fogs,” continued the 
Secretary, “my favorite fishing-place 
is some five and a half miles from 
here on the river, and my favorite 
hour for this sport is before sunrise. 
I therefore, one night, had all ar- 
rangements made, a horse and buggy 
ready, and left a call to be awakened 
at 2:30 o’clock the next morning. On 
getting up I found the whole country- 
side enveloped in a thick gray fog, 
but as I was familiar with every foot 
of the way, I drove ahead undaunted. 
At four o’clock I concluded I had 
reached my destination; in fact, I 
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I drove up a little 
closer to the bank, baited my hook 
and cast blindly from my buggy seat 
out into the fog over the river. 

“Luck was with me from the start. 
I yanked in a big five-pound bass 
inside of two minutes. In another 
minute I had—believe me, Judge— 
landed a fine trout. Next came a 
bouncing salmon. After that, the fish- 
ing, as they say in pugilistic circles, 
was fast and furious. In less than 
two hours I had completely filled my 
buggy with the most remarkable catch 
of my life.” 

The Justice sat back 
thought 

“But that is not all,” concluded Mr. 
Taft. “At sunrise the fog lifted and 
cleared. I found that I was over half 
a mile from the river, and had been 
fishing in the fog all the time.” 
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His Cruel Revenge 
The other day a young man from 
Atlanta arrived in a northern city, 
and, wishing to let his friends in the 
South know of his safe arrival, he 
went to a branch telegraph office and 


R. W. TODD Manager, St. Paul Minn. inquired if he could send a telegram 
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Help Wanted—Female 


LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP SHIELDS 
at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. Send reply en- 
velope for information to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 
8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Help Wanted—Male 


$90 A MONTH FOR MEN TO PUT OUT MERCHAN- 
dise and grocery catalogs. Mail order house. BLEW 
BROS., Chicago. 


Agents Wanted 


PATENTED KEROSENE INCANDESCENT BURNER. 
70 candle power; used on any lamp; saves 50 per cent 
kerosene. Ready seller everywhere. Large profits. 
Write for particulars. F. C. GOTTSCHALK, 95 
Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
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AGENTS—HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY; NEW 
household articles; sell everywhere; $4 daily and ex- 
penses easily made; no capital required: for full in- 
formation and samples, address DEXTER SUP- 
PLY Co., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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$4 TO $10 A DAY SURE—EITHER SEX CAN SELL 
our patented rapid-selling articles; no scheme; sam- 
ple free. A M. YOUNG & CO., 218 Howland 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


BIG MONEY MAKING AND SELLING MEDAL- 
lions; make up your own goods; “‘it’s easy’’; full 
particulars and catalog free. FRED B. RESAG 
& CO., 368 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


FIFTY DOLLARS PER WEEK CAN BE MADE BY 
selling peanut vending machines to merchants. Write 
immediately for exclusive territory. Write to C. E. 
LEEBOLD, Dept. B, Box 229, Atlanta, Ga. 
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, lc; stereoscopes, 25e; views, lc; 30 days’ 

credit; samples and catalog free. CONSOLIDATED 
PORTRAIT CO., 


AGENTS—$150 PER MONTH EASILY MADE SELL- 
ing my new patent Floor Mop; sells like wildfire. If 
you Want a crackerjack article write to E. HIL- 
KER, 371 Grand Ave., Chicago. 


ON SG a Day fee, manae Grae 


i 


290-166 W. Adams St., Chicago. | 


| 


| direct from the office, and how long 


‘it would take. The young woman 
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Agents Wanted 


AGENTS—$25 A WEEK EASILY MADE; BEST 
line ladies’ novelties on market; 9 patented articles, 
small and light. Large profits: either sex. HART- 
FORD NOVELTY CO., Room 13, 1105 E. 67th St., 
Chicago. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and 
glass signs. Any one can put them on. Write 
today for free sample and full particulars. METAL- 
LIC SIGN LETTER CO., 63 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


NEW 


WE WANT AGENTS AND CREW MANAGERS IN 
every part of the country for our 5-piece set of 
Earthen Cooking Vessels. Send at once for can- 
vassing outfit with full particulars. THE J. W. 
McCOY POTTERY CO., Roseville, Ohio. 

RESPONSIBLE MEN WANTED TO HANDLE THE 
most complete and up-to-date .line of gasoline 
lighting systems on the market. Salesmen protected 
in territory. ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., Chicago. 
Address Dept. E. 


SIDE-LINE SALESMEN MAKE FROM $50.00 TO 
$75.00 per week handling our line of post cards. 


We are manufacturers and jobbers. SUHLING 
COMPANY, 100 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
OUR SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLE PROPOSI- 


tions have them all beat. Attractive appearance, A-1 
quality, popular prices. Almost sell themselves. 
Just what the people want. Our agents doing bet- 
ter than ever. There’s a reason. Investigate. 
DAVIS SOAP WORKS, 71 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 


MY NEW STORE NECESSITY IS BETTER THAN 
a telephone. Sells better than cash registers or scales 
ever sold. Sells for $50 to $1,000. Your ability 
alone limits your possibilities. Salesmen, Territory 
Mgrs. and local Agts. wanted. Ref. Ist Ntl. Bank, 
Chicago. M. O. PITNERE. 183-189 Lake St., Chicago. 


AGENTS—$30.00 WEEKLY EASILY MADE; MEN 
and women wanted everywhere; we make 350 fast- 
selling specialties; write for free sample offer. 
‘SCHEFF & CO., 640 Wells St., Chicago, Ills. 


AGENTS, $75 MONTHLY—METAL COMBINATION 
Rolling Pin; nine useful articles for the kitchen 
combined in one. Lightning seller. Sample free. 
FORSHEE MFG. CO., D. 284, Dayton, Q. 
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clerk in the office was inclined to be 
snubbish, and cut short his inquires 
with, “I am not paid to answer silly 
questions.” Her face reddened when 
she was forced to accept a message 
from the young man reading: “Ar- 
rived safe. Girls here ugly and bad- 
tempered.” 


Why He Advised Her 
First Musician—Why on earth did 
you say that Miss Solo’s voice should 


SAT Wir \ 


“Which is his head and which is his tail ?’” 
“Why punch it and see which end barks.” 


be cultivated abroad? She positively 
has no voice, and you ought to know 
it, living, as you do, next door to her. 

Second Musician—That’s why I ad- 
vised her to go abroad. 


Where to Find Them 
Orator—This age, gentlemen, de- 
mands men who have convictions! 
Where shall we find them? 
Member of Crowd—In the peniten- 
tiary. 


When the Tide Would Rise 
A very stout old lady questioned a 
bathing man on the shore at Atlantic 
City: “Will the tide rise again soon?” 
“Certainly,” replied the old salt, “as 
soon as you have entered the water.” 


Articles Exchanged 


WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF ARTICLES ON OUR 
lists. Would you like to exchange that article you 
Ccon’t want for something you do? Write for plan. 
UNIVERSAL EXCHANGE, 603 Baltimore Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Patent Attorneys 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEN 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What to Invent, with vaiuable list of in- 
ventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars of- 
fered for one invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in World’s Progress; 
sample free. EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 855 
St., Washington, D. C. 


Schools 


WANTED—YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN TO PRE- 
pare for positions paying from $50 to $150 per month. 
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Positions guaranteed; railroad fare paid. WHEEL- 
ER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Birmingham, Ala. 
Razor Users 


ALL SAFETY RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED, 
sterilized and made better than new for two cents 
each. Send your address for our corfvenient mailing 
wrapper. KEENEDGE CO., 244 Henrietta Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


music is a winner. 
line of sheet music, studies for teaching and music 
books. Send for free catalog. WETZEL HAD- 
LEY MUSIC CO., 6031 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Freight Forwarding 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO—Reduced 
rates on household goods to all western points. 443 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago: 1501 Wright Bldg., St. 
Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 101 Columbia 
Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 
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_ A Sagacious Suggestion 

“What I want,” said the theatrical 
manager, “is a genuine novelty.” 

“Something realistic?” asked the 
playwright. 

“Yes; but I don’t want any real 
pugilists, or real naval disasters, or 
real live stock, or real battles in it.” 

The playwright, after a pause, in- 
quired: “How would it do to spring 
something with real actors in it?” 


The Case Rightly Diagnosed 
_  Wife—Well, doctor, how is it with 
my husband? 

Doctor—Fair .to middling, so to 
speak; he wants rest above all things. 
I have written out a prescription for 
an opiate. 

Wife—And when must I give him 
the medicine? 

Doctor—Him? The opiate is for 

you, madam. 
Ideal 

“The man I marry must be both 
brave and clever,” said the sweet girl. 

“When we were out sailing,” re- 
turned the adoring youth, “and upset, 
I saved you from a watery grave.” 

“That was brave, I admit, but it 
was not clever.” 

“Yes, it was; I upset the boat on 
purpose.” 

“You darling!” 


One Way of Getting Out 

Gaston burst like a whirlwind in 
upon his friend Alphonse: “Will you 
be my witness?” he cried. 

' “Going to fight?” 

“No; going to get married.” 

Alphonse (after a pause): 
you apologize?” 
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Too Considerate 

Judge—You say you went into the 
room at night quite unintentionally? 
Why, then, had you taken off your 
shoes? i 

Burglar—’Cause, jedge, I heard 
dere was somebody lyin’ ill in de 
house. 


Couldn’t Deny the Truth 
Mrs. Wobbles—I shall never forget, 
dear, how idiotic you looked when ~ 
you proposed to me. 
_ Mr. Wobbles (with emphasis)—I 
was idiotic. 


And Then Charged for It 
Smith—What did the doctor do for _ 
your complaint? 
Jones—Told me the name of it. 


Business Opportunities 


50 NEW IMPROVED HILO PENNY PEANUT VEND- 
ing machines will earn $45.00 weekly for you and 
not interfere with your other work. $2,340 yearly 
profit on $500 investment. Beware of unscrupulous 


imitators. HILO GUM CO. (INC.), 127 Market 
St., Chicago. 

CALIFORNIA SELF-SUPPORTING HOMES. BE- 
tween Sacramento and Stockton. Choice land. Purest 


water. Perfect health. No extreme heat. Oranges 
ripen in winter. Wholesale grapes pay $100 per acre. 
250 laying hens pay $500 clear. No fa®ming. Like 
town life. $75. Very easy terms. B. MARKS, Box 
610, Galt, California. 


Post Cards 


TEN RARE POST CARDS FREE—TEN HIGH- 
grade, imported, artistic cards, all different, costing 
from five to fifteen cents each and your name an ad- 
dress inserted FREE in our ‘‘Exchange Club” so you 
can exchange cards with over 10,000 of our members 
in all parts of the world to anyone sending 10 cents 
for sample copy of our magazine. Address POST 
CARD DEVOTEE, 1823 N. 16 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rare Coins 


$5.75 PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS. KEEP 
all money coined before 1875 and send 10 cents at ~ 
once for a set of 2 coin and stamp value books. It 
may mean a fortune to you. C. F. CLARKE & 
CO., Dept. 24, LeRoy, N. Y. c 


Dressmaking ` 


VALENTINE’S DRESS CUTTING, DESIGNING AND 
Ladies’ Tailoring Colleges will bring success; patterns 
. cut to order: call or write for free circular; we teach 
by mail. Main School and Office, 88 State Ste 
Chicago. Ri 


Office Equipment aa 


OFFICE, BANK, COURT HOUSE, SCHOOL, CHURCH, — 
Library, Theater, Lodge Furnishings. Safe, Vaults, 
Typewriters, Adding Machines, Time Stamps, Desks, S- 
Chairs, Filing Cabinets, Card Systems, Mimeograph:,— 
Addressographs, Sectional Bookcases, Blank Books, 
Loose Leaf Systems, Draughting Instruments and 
Supplies. FIELDER & ALLEN CO.’S Department 
- Store of Office Equipment, Atlanta, U. S. A. i 
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The Sole of a Shoe is the 
Sole of [ts Comfort— 


THERE is a close bond of sympathy between the nerves 
of the feet and the rest of the body, so you owe it to 
yourself to select your shoes with utmost care. 


CHARLES K. SHAROOD 


Styles for A shoe that feels comfortable—that prevents burning and 
Every Service blistering, calloused spots, damp feet and other discomforts— 
has many times the value of a shoe that actually causes these 
troubles—especially is it worth more when it is just as full 
of style—just as fine in fit—as the finest custom shoe— 
and gives you equal service. 


That’s the kind of shoe the 


Sharood 


is— Chas. K. Sharood, the originator, now head of the 

Sharood Shoe Corporation, is a practical shoemaker. When 
7 he worked at the bench he saw where ordinary shoes could 
/ be improved on. So he built Sharood R E-Z $5.00 Shoes 

on RE-Z Pneumatic Soles—formed of antiseptically felted 
wool and cotton covered with a special leather lining and 
laid over waterproof canvas on a thin cork in-sole. 


Style 1778 
Glazed Kangaroo 
Soft and Serviceable 


A Business Shoe 
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These soles give elasticity to your step—keep you fresh— 
unfatigued—youthfully buoyant. You will-not need rubbers 


| he TAa or overshoes if you wear the Sharood R E-Z $5.00 Shoe for no 
E E dampness can penetrate. Then, the soles are so soft and 
PoE E 5 ie flexible you do not have to break them in. They feel ‘ust 


right” from the first day you put them on. 


In fact, you will find the Sharood R E-Z 
$5.00 Shoe gives more genuine comfort 


and protection every way than you ever 
thought a shoe could give. 


Try a pair. Most live dealers carry 
them. If yours hasn’t them in stock, 
send us his name and we will mail 
you a copy of our R E-Z Style Book 
and a pair of Sharood’s R E-Z Shoe 
Laces, FREE. 


CANVAS 
WATERPROOF LINING 
CORK SOLE 


l SHAROOD SHOE CORPORATION 
oF One of Many Suitable for 357 Broadway D St. P aul, Minn. 


Dress or Business Wear 
MADE ON 2>TREBSTRATE> LASTS 


Style 1780 
Patent Colt Skin 
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Ladies’ Desk Combination 
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Reproduced from a Photo of one of the largest 
Libraries in the United States 


Mitered and Circled Corners are an exclusive 
feature in the Gunn Improved System 


= The Many ADVANTAGES s GUNN Sectional Bookcase 


These are the trade marks which mean Quality first, last and always. 
Superior workmanship, finish and style are guaranteed to user of the 
Gunn Sectional System by these marks. 


Look for them and 


take none other if you wish complete satisfaction. 


One Section with 
top and base in the 
Gunn System will 
hold twenty ordinary 
size books and in 
addition to your home 
furnishings you will find 
it suitable for a window 
or corner seat. 


Exceedingly simple. 


Where will you find as many 
artistic combinations for the libra- 
ry in ihe own home as may be 
found in the Gunn System? 


Notice the rich effect of 
the leaded glass in this ladies’ 
writing desk. This style makes 
a very handsome appearance and 
may be had in all the woods and 
finishes. Rich solid appearance. 


We invite a comparison of the 
most minute details in furniture 
construction for a just criticism. 


Twenty Thousand books are found in this library. 


One of the most com- 
lete collections of valua- 
le volumes in the United 

States. Every section just 

the right size for the 

books selected, and the 
whole thoroughly dust- 
proof with the exclusive 

(patented) Gunn over- 

_lapping door. This li- 
brary may be built up 
from one section. 


wN Just another feature 
of the Gunn System 
which will not be found 
in other makes—The 
Mitered Corners and 
Circle Sections. 
The simplicity of 
Gunn construction per- 
` mits of a greater artistic 
| arrangement of sections 
than may be found in 
others. If you tire of one 
setting, with the addition 


of a few sections you will have an entirely 
different room and yet accomplished 


with the greatest economy. 


The Only Sectional Bookcase with Roller-bearing, Non-binding, Removable Door 


When you have examined a Sectional Bookcase and 


you find the door can be re- 
moved simply by unhooking 
and lifting it out without tear- 
ing down your library, you 
can feel reasonably sure you 
have found the “Gunn” the 
most convenient, economical 
and artistic sectional case sold. 


We invite attention to the 
end appearance of the Gunn 
Sectional Bookcases. You do 
not find the unsightly iron 
bands, suitable only for washing 
machines or wash tubs, on the | 
furniture designed forthelibrary, — 
the most artistic room in your 
home, if you get a Gunn. 

Our roller-bearing door 
prevents binding in any climate, 
and allows the door to slide 
backward or forward always with 
perfect ease. 


The roller bearing feature of the Gunn Sec- 
tional Bookcase is patented and cannot be used 


by any other manufacturer. ‘The 
device is simple, but does away with 
all intricate mechanism, and it is not 
necessary for you to call in an expert 
to adjust so-called “equalizers”, if you 
have the simple Gunn construction. 


And then, when it is necessary for 
you to move to some distant point, 
or from flat to flat, just notice the 
small space which a stack of regular 
book sections in the Gunn System 
occupies. Every feature for comfort, 
convenience, economy and simplicity 
has been embodied in the Gunn 
Sectional Bookcase construction. 


Our thirty-two page illustrated special 
Fall Catalog, just out, will tell you more. 
Freely sent on postal request, with samples 
of artistic finishes (if desired) to those who 
write today, and are interested. 


Fill in the attached coupon now and mail 
to us and receive, without 
further obligation to you 
our beautiful book on ar- 
tistic library furnishing. 


How Gunn Sections are Packed for Shipment 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Sole Makers of the Celebrated Gunn Sectional System and Office Desks > 
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The Removable Door 
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Our New Mission Ladies’ Desk 
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Combination 


Sectional View of the Simple 
but .ifective Gunn Con- 
struction 


